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NOTES  OF  A  CONFERENCE  BETWEEN  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  COINAGE, 
WEIGHTS,  AND  MEASURES  AND  SECRETARY  SHERMAN  AND  DIRECTOR 
OF  THE  MINT  BURCHARD. 

WASHINGTON,  April  26, 1879. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Before  proceeding  to  the  main  subject  of  this  con- 
ference, I  wish  to  ask  some  questions  in  relation  to  the  trade-dollar. 
Can  you  give  us,  Mr.  Secretary,  a  correct  statement  or  estimate  of  the 
number  of  trade-dollars  now  in  the  United  States  f 

Secretary  SHERMAN.  I  can  state  that  the  amount  of  trade-dollars  that 
have  been  coined  is  $35,959,300.  The  amount  of  them  exported,  as 
shown  by  the  statistics  we  have,  partly  estimated  but  nearly  accurate, 
may  be  said  to  be  about  twenty-nine  million  dollars.  These  are  about 
the  figures  that  were  given  in  iny  annual  report  in  December  last,  and 
I  believe  they  are  as  nearly  accurate  as  possible.  This  would  leave  in. 
the  country  between  six  and  seven  millions  of  trade- dollars. 

Mr.  CLAFLIN.  Is  there  any  evidence  that  any  of  those  have  been 
taken  up,  used  as  bullion,  or  in  any  other  way? 

Secretary  SHERMAN.  We  have  no  evidence  on  that  point.  It  is 
hardly  probable,  however,  that  they  would  be,  because  bullion  has  been 
cheaper  all  the  time  than  trade-dollars. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  any  serious  objection  to  taking  up  those 
trade-dollars  and  giving  standard  silver  dollars  for  them  and  then  re- 
coming  them — never  issuing  them  again  *? 

Secretary  SHERMAN.  I  think  the  objections  are  very  serious.  There 
are  three  radical  objections,  any  one  of  which,  I  think,  ought  to  prevent 
the  government  from  taking  that  course.  First,  it  would  be  a  discrim- 
ination against  our  own  miners  in  the  price  of  silver  bullion  and  in 
favor  of  the  holders  of  these  dollars  in  China.  At  least  from  twenty- 
six  to  twenty-eight  millions  of  these  trade-dollars  are  held  in  China  as 
bullion.  The  trade-dollars  were  coined  as  bullion  and  sold  as  bullion, 
for  private  parties,  for  private  profit,  and  the  government  had  no  con- 
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nection  with  them  except  to  charge  the  actual  cost  to  the  owners  of  the 
"bullion.  They  had  a  limited  legal-tender  quality  until  July  22,  1876, 
but  they  did  not  get  into  circulation  in  this  country  until  October,  1876 ; 
so  that  every  trade-dollar  that  is  now  in  circulation  in  this  country  was 
put  in  circulation  at  a  time  when  it  was  not  a  legal  tender,  but  simply 
represented  420  grains  of  standard  silver.  If  we  should  now  make  it 
exchangeable  for  the  standard  silver  dollar,  and  equal  to  the  gold  dol- 
lar, it  would  be  worth  for  that  purpose  14  or  15  cents  more  than  it  is 
worth  as  bullion,  and  the  owners  of  this  bullion  in  China,  or  the  pur- 
chasers of  those  coins  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  them  here,  would  get 
the  benefit  of  that  difference.  We  can  buy  the  same  amount  of  silver 
bullion  from  our  own  miners  to-day  for  four  or  five  millions  of  dollars 
less  than  we  can  get  this  bullion  in  China,  if  the  proposed  measure 
should  become  a  law.  That  is  the  first  objection. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Would  that  objection,  however,  lie  if  silver  was  ad- 
mitted to  free  or  unlimited  coinage  in  the  United  States  f 

Secretary  SHERMAN.  Ko ;  if  silver  coinage  is  made  free  at  the  rate  of 
16  of  silver  to  1  of  gold  we  shall  have  a  mono-metallic  system  of  silver 
coinage  excluding  gold  from  circulation.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
the  objection  would  cease  ;  then  the  trade-dollar  would  be  worth  more 
than  the  standard  dollar.  That  is,  if  you  adopt  the  bullion  value  of  sil- 
ver as  the  sole  standard  in  this  country,  then  it  makes  no  difference 
what  is  done  with  the  trade-dollar ;  but  as  long  as  you  maintain  the 
gold  standard  or  the  present  standard  based  upon  the  gold  coin  of  25^% 
grains,  the  introduction  of  the  trade- dollar,  either  as  a  coin  or  as  the 
equal  of  the  standard  dollar,  will  be  a  discrimination  in  favor  of  the 
owners  of  this  silver  bullion  in  China  and  against  our  own  miners  to  the 
extent  that  I  have  stated.  • 

Mr.  WARNER.  That  is,  while  silver  is  coined  under  existing  law  and 
regulations? 

Secretary  SHERMAN.  Certainly.  The  chairman  did  not  ask  me  about 
my  view  in  regard  to  the  question  of  bi-metallic  or  mono-metallic  money. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Suppose  we  change  our  system  in  relation  to  the  coin- 
age of  silver  and  make  it  unrestricted,  so  that  the  government  will  not 
purchase  bullion  at  all;  suppose  that  the  system  of  purchasing  bullion 
for  coin  is  abrogated  and  the  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  is  introduced, 
then  ought  not  the  trade-dollar  and  the  legal-tender  standard  dollar  to 
be  interchangeable? 

Secretary  SHERMAN.  If  Congress  should  finally  determine  to  adopt  the 
silver  standard 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  double  standard  ? 

Secretary  SHERMAN.  Yes;  the  free  coinage  of  both  gold  and  silver 
upon  the  present  ratios.  If  that  is  to  be  adopted,  then  the  proposition 
is  not  objectionable;  but  that  brings  up  at  once  the  great  question 
whether  that  ought  to  be  done. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  the  point  we  have  before  us,  and  I  understand 
that  in  case  we  do  that,  your  opinion  is  that  then  the  trade-dollar  and  the 
standard  silver  dollar  ought  to  be  interchangeable. 

Secretary  SHERMAN.  Yes;  but  in  case  you  should  do  that,  no  man  of 
ordinary  sagacity  would  surrender  a  trade-dollar  for  the  standard  dol- 
lar ;  he  would  want  to  receive  the  difference  between  them.  You  would 
not  be  able  to  get  the  trade-dollar  exchanged  for  the  standard  dollar,  be- 
cause the  trade-dollar  contains  420  grains  of  silver,  while  the  standard 
dollar  contains  only  412£. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Then  you  would  not  be  bothered  with  the  recoining  ? 
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Secretary  SHERMAN.  }sTo.    The  trade- dollar  would  be,  as  the  old  Mexi- 
can dollar  was  formerly,  a  little  more  valuable  than  our  standard  dollar. 
Mr.  WARNER.  It  would  simply  go  to  the  mint  as  bullion? 
Secretary  SHERMAN.  Hardly ;  it  would  not  be  exchanged  on  an  equality 
with  the  standard  dollar. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  What  amount  of  standard  silver  dollars  coined  since 
the  act  of  last  year  are  now  in  circulation  ? 

Secretary  SHERMAN.  According  to  latest  returns  received  at  the  de- 
partment there  have  been  coined  of  these  dollars  $30,542,950.  We  have 
now  on  hand  $22,887,695  5  leaving  $7,655,255  of  those  dollars  in  circula- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  How  many  coin  certificates  have  been  issued  under 
the  act  of  1878? 

Secretary  SHERMAN.  An  amount  of  $10,437,000.  Nearly  all  our  sil- 
ver bullion  is  purchased  by  silver  certificates,  but  then  they  are  at  once 
returned  to  the  Treasury. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  are  very  few  of 
them  out  now? 

Secretary  SHERMAN.  Very  few.  They  are  at  once  converted.  They 
come  right  back. 

Mr.  WARNER.  They  come  back  in  payment  of  duties. 
Secretary  SHERMAN.  Largely  in  payment  of  bonds,  and  also  for  the 
>ayment  of  duties.    The  whole  amount  outstanding  now  is  only  $176,330. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  In  connection  with  the  sales  of  bonds  that  have  been 

Le  lately  ? 

Secretary  SHERMAN.  Yes ;  lately  and  all  along. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  What  would  be  the  objection  to  issuing  coin  certifi- 
cates down  to  denominations  of  fives,  and  threes,  and  twos,  and  ones, 
and  halves  and  quarters  for  change  ? 

Secretary  SHERMAN.    The  objection  to  issuing  coin  certificates  while 
you  have  legal-tender  notes  outstanding  is  that  the  coin  certificates,  of 
whatever  denomination  they  may  be,  will  not  circulate  while  the  legal- 
mder  notes  are  outstanding.    IJntil  the  1st  of  January  the  coin  certifi- 
ites  had  the  advantage  over  the  legal-tender  notes,  because  they  were 
ivable  for  bonds,  for  customs  duties,  and  for  all  purposes,  and  there- 
>re  they  had  a  special  value  or  use  which  the  legal-tender  notes  had 
tot;  but  now  the  legal- tender  notes  are,  in  effect,  a  coin  certificate,  and 
lay  be  used  for  all  purposes.    There  is  now  no  occasion  for  coin  certifi- 
ttes,  which  come  back  into  the  Treasury. 
Mr.  YANCE.  Then  can  they  not  be  put  out  again  ? 
Secretary  SHERMAN.  They  can,  but  we  have  "greenbacks,"  which  we 
re  bound  to  keep  in  circulation,  and  which  fill  all  the  channels  of  circu- 
ttion,  under  existing  law.     It  would  be  difficult  to  keep  the  two  forms 
>f  currency  afloat  at  the  same  time.    If  either  were  taken  away,  then 
~     other  would  fill  the  channels  of  circulation. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Is  there  any  objection  to  those  certificates  if  persons 
tolding  bullion  or  coin  prefer  the  certificates  to  handling  the  coin  or 
mllion,  even  though  the  certificates  may  come  back,  as  coin  would,  in 
>ayment  of  duties  to  the  government  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  I  meant  to  ask  is  this :  Is  there  any 
>ractical  objection  to  issuing  coin  certificates,  if  persons  prefer  them,  so 
to  get  rid  of  these  fractional  silver  dollars ;  in  other  words,  is  there 
y  objection  to  having  coin  certificates  ready  to  exchange  with  any 
arsons  who  prefer  them,  down  to  the  denominations  of  fives,  ones,  halves, 
and  quarters  ? 
Secretary  SHERMAN.  If  you  issue  them  in  small  sums  there  is  the 
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same  objection  that  was  made  always  to  the  fractional  currency,  that  it 
was  very  perishable  and  very  costly,  and  a  great  loss  to  the  people  on 
account  of  its  being  so  perishable. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Would  they  be  more  perishable,  or  a  greater  loss  to 
the  government,  or  more  costly  after  the  plates  are  made,  than  the  coin 
itself  is  ?  Is  not  the  waste  and  abrasion  of  the  coin  itself  quite  as  great 
as  that  of  the  fractional  currency  ? 

Secretary  SHERMAN.  Experience  shows  that  it  is  not.  The  fractional 
currency  was  found  to  last  only  about  fifteen  or  eighteen  months,  while 
silver  coin  lasts  in  circulation  about  twenty-three  years,  and  gold  coin 
about  fifty  years.  The  actual  cost  of  the  fractional  currency  in  the  last 
year  or  two  before  it  was  abandoned  was  shown  to  be  about  three  per 
cent,  per  annum,  and  that  currency  perished  in  about  fifteen  or  eighteen 
months  on  an  average.  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  But  you  would  have  the  plates,  so  that  there  would 
be  no  cost  in  replacing  it  except  for  the  paper  f 

Secretary  SHERMAN.  Yes ;  but  on  ten-cent  and  twenty-five  cent  cur- 
rency the  cost,  even  of  a  million,  is  considerable. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  would  not  have  the  denominations  go  below  twenty- 
five  cents.  You  speak  of  gold  coin  wearing  fifty  years,  and  silver  coin 
a  much  less  time ;  how  do  you  account  for  that  ? 

Secretary  SHERMAN.  That,  I  suppose,  is  because  the  gold  coin  passes 
through  fewer  hands. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  We  had  a  statement  here  the  other  day  about  a 
double-eagle  which  was  weighed  in  the  Treasury  Department  and  found 
to  have  lost  seven  grains. 

Secretary  SHERMAN.  It  must  have  undergone  pretty  rapid  and  ex- 
tensive usage. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Mr.  Eiggs,  I  understand,  says  that  his  loss  is  im- 
mense on  gold  coin  because  the  Treasury  will  not  take  it  from,  him 
except  by  weight,  and  his  loss  thereby  is  several  per  cent. 

Secretary  SHERMAN.  There  are  statistical  tables  in  the  reports  of  the 
Director  of  the  Mint  which  show  very  accurately  the  amount  of  abrasion 
of  different  coins.  Gold  coin,  from  the  fact  that  it  does  not  circulate  so 
freely,  lasts  longer  than  any  other. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  understand  your  answer  to  my  question  to  amount 
to  this :  that  there  is  no  practical  objection  to  issuing  these  coin  certifi- 
cates except  the  increased  cost. 

Secretary  SHERMAN.  As  to  the  fractional  notes  the  objection  is  one  ol 
cost  and  wear  and  tear.  Another  objection  is  this:  I  think  the  instinct- 
ive desire  of  men  generally,  especially  laboring  men,  is  to  handle  the 
coin  itself.  I  think  this  desire  is  better  gratified  by  the  sense  of  touch 
in  handling  coin  than  in  handling  paper. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  My  question  does  not  go  to  that  extent,  because  it 
leaves  it  optional  with  people  to  have  the  one  or  the  other  as  they  pre- 
fer. Is  there  any  practical  objection  to  the  government  being  ready  to 
issue  these  certificates  if  the  holders  of  coin  or  bullion  shall  so  desire  ? 

Secretary  SHERMAN.  I  do  not  think  that  the  double  system  is  wise. 
If  you  adopt  the  one  you  should  reject  the  other.  The  double  system 
puts  us  to  the  great  expense  of  maintaining  mints  to  supply  the  coin, 
and  also  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  to  supply  the  paper. 
In  my  judgment  it  is  better  to  have  either  the  one  or  the  other,  not  both. 
Many  very  intelligent  people,  bankers  as  well  as  others,  do,  I  know, 
prefer  small  fractional  currency  to  silver  currency. 

There  is  another  grave  objection  to  the  issue  of  coin  certificates,  that 
they  will  inevitably  replace  and  destroy  the  legal-tender  notes,  or  com- 
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pel  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  on  such  notes.  In  case  of  the 
slightest  suspicion  or  doubt  of  the  ability  to  maintain  redemption,  or  in 
case  brokers  or  bankers  choose  for  speculative  purposes  to  make  gold 
scarce,  they  may,  without  cost  or  trouble,  or  without  handling  the  coin, 
present  legal-tender  notes  to  the  Treasury  and  demand  coin,  and  turn 
over  the  coin  for  certificates.  Upon  issuing  the  certificates  the  Treas- 
ury must  keep  the  full  amount  of  coin  for  the  payment  of  the  certifi- 
cates, thus  reducing  the  coin  reserve  for  the  payment  of  United  States 
notes,  and  throwing  upon  the  Treasury  the  risk  and  expense  of  keeping 
the  coin  for  private  and  perhaps  hostile  purposes.  It  was  this  very  dan- 
ger that  induced  me  to  decline  in  December  last  to  issue  any  more  gold 
certificates.  One  protection  to  the  Treasury  is  the  inconvenience  to 
which  the  parties  presenting  the  coins  would  be  put  in  receiving  and 
hoarding  them,  but  if  the  issue  of  certificates  is  made  mandatory,  a  few 
active  brokers  might  convert  all  the  coin  in  the  Treasury  into  certifi- 
cates, and  leave  no  means  with  which  to  redeem  United  States  notes. 
I  can  see  no  public  interest  that  would  be  promoted  by  a  mandatory 
issue  of  coin  certificates  in  exchange  for  gold  or  silver  bullion,  and  if 
they  are  issued  without  an  actual  deposit  of  coin,  to  be  held  for  their 
redemption,  they  are  only  another  form  of  United  States  notes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  other  question.  What  do  you  think  of  having 
ingots  of  gold  or  silver,  say  silver,  of  the  value  of  $100,  assayed,  refined, 
and  stamped,  for  purposes  of  exchange,  instead  of  coin  ?  Do  you  or  not 
think  that  such  ingots  would  answer  the  purpose  of  a  medium  of  exchange 
with  other  countries,  to  be  used  instead  of  coin  in  settling  balances — I 
mean  ingots  of  pure  silver  or  gold?  Dr.  Liudernian  made  the  sug- 
gestion to  us  last  year,  and  that  is  why  I  want  to  get  your  views  on  the 
subject  now.  If  that  were  done,  there  would  be  no  drain  from  abroad 
upon  our  coinage.  These  ingots  would  be  resorted  to  instead. 

Secretary  SHERMAN.  We  have  ingots  of  gold  and  silver  now.  In  the 
assay  oifice  in  New  York  you  will  see  great  ingots  of  gold  and  silver  of 
various  denominations  and  values,  with  the  values  stamped  upon  them, 
just  as  you  suggest. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  But  they  are  not  of  the  same  denominations  as  the 
coin  ? 

Secretary  SHERMAN.  ISTo. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  suggestion  was  to  have  them  of  the  same  denom- 
inations, and  to  have  them  all  alike,  fine  ingots  of  silver  of  $100  each, 
with  $100  worth  of  silver  in  them,  measured  by  our  standard  dollar. 
Dr.  Linderman's  idea  was  that  those  ingots  would  be  used  in  com- 
merce, for  the  purposes  I  have  suggested,  without  a  resort  to  coin. 

Secretary  SHERMAN.  That  is  rather  a  question  of  convenience.  It  is 
to  provide  coin  of  the  denomination  of  $100  or  ten  eagles. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  idea  was,  I  believe,  that  when  those  ingots  went 
abroad  the  foreign  mints  would  not  be  troubled  with  our  alloy,  because 
the  ingot  would  be  pure  silver. 

Secretary  SHERMAN.  Well,  that  is  a  technical  question  which  I  do  not 
pretend  to  know  much  aboutr— whether  it  is  better  to  export  silver  in  the 
pure  state  or  not.  Most  of  the  bullion  in  the  mint  and  at  the  assay 
office  is  gold  or  silver  with  a  shade  of  alloy ;  then  when  coined  they  add 
the  proper  alloy  to  conform  to  the  law  of  the  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  will  put  the  same  question  to  Mr.  Burchard,  the 
Director  of  the  Mint,  whether  he  has  given  any  attention  to  that  point. 

Mr.  BURCHARD.  I  have  not,  particularly.  The  question  of  stamping 
n  value  upon  silver  bars  has  not  been  raised  or  considered  since  I  have 
had  charge  of  the  Mint  Bureau. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  I  wish,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  you  and  Mr.  Burchard, 
when  the  notes  of  this  conference  are  submitted  to  you,  will  add  any- 
thing that  may  occur  to  you  in  the  mean  time  upon  this  point. 

Mr.  BURCHARD.  A  person  bringing  silver  bullion  now  to  the  Mint 
and  desiring  to  have  it  converted  into  fine  bars  is  entitled  to  have  that 
done,  and  to  have  fine  silver  bars  delivered  to  him  in  lieu  of  the  bullion. 
The  value  is  not  stamped  upon  such  silver  bars  but  simply  the  weight 
and  fineness.  That  is  now  the  the  course  of  business  at  the  coinage 
mints  and  at  New  York  assay-office. 

Mr.  WARNER.  And  the  only  limit  under  the  law  now  is  that  nothing 
shall  be  stamped  less  than  five  ounces ;  which  would  be  a  very  small 
bar  of  silver. 

Mr.  VANCE.  What  is  the  trade-dollar  worth  at  the  Treasury  now, 
Mr.  Secretary  ?  At  what  rate  do  you  receive  it  in  place  of  bullion  ! 

Secretary  SHERMAN.  We  are  not  authorized  to  receive  it  at  all  except 
as  bullion ;  the  bullion  value  is  now  85.8.  The  commercial  value  among 
the  brokers  is  98.75.  We  would  buy  it  as  bullion,  if  it  was  offered,  at  one 
cent  under  the  market  rate,  because  we  buy  at  one  cent  less  than  the 
bullion  value  when  offered  in  small  lots,  but  in  large  lots  we  buy  at  the 
market  rate  for  bullion. 

Mr.  VANCE.  What  is  the  probable  amount  of  the  fractional  coin  now 
in  circulation. 

Secretary  SHERMAN.  The  exact  amount  of  fractional  silver  in  circu- 
lation cannot  be  given.  Of  the  amount  which  has  been  paid  out  since 
January  1, 1875,  there  is  now  outstanding  $41,485,438.56,  and  the  amount 
now  on  hand  at  the  several  mints  and  Assistant  Treasurer's  Offices,  is 
$6,598,492.44. 

Mr.  FISHER.  To  pursue  the  inquiry  of  the  chairman  a  step  further : 
What  would  you  think  of  the  idea  of  the. issuance  of  silver  certificates 
of  the  denominations  of  one  dollar  and  two  dollars  !  There  is  a  scarcity 
of  legal- tender  notes  of  those  denominations  in  the  country. 

Secretary  SHERMAN.  I  think  that  the  objections  to  issuing  silver  cer- 
tificates or  gold  certificates  of  any  denominations  while  United  State 
notes  are  in  circulation  are  very  clear.  As  to  the  scarcity  of  Unit 
States  notes  of  small  denominations,  that  is  simply  because  persons  wh< 
come  to  the  Treasury  for  money  will  not  take  them.  We  issue  ones  au( 
twos  freely,  but  hardly  anybody  wants  them.  Any  one  who  ch< 
can  come  to  the  Treasury  with  a  draft  for  $100  or  $1,000,  and  get  evei 
dollar  of  it  in  one-dollar  notes  if  he  wishes. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Can  that  be  done  now  ? 

Secretary  SHERMAN.  Certainly,  and  it  could  always  be  done.  I  know 
that  a  stringency  does  occur  in  some  localities,  because  the  great  trans- 
actions with  the  government  require  large  sums  of  money,  and  people 
prefer  notes  of  larger  denominations  because  it  is  easier  to  carry  large 
sums  of  money  in  that  form.  Always,  since  I  have  been  in  the  depart- 
ment, I  have  taken  great  pains  to  distribute  ones  and  twos,  and  any 
person  receiving  money  can  get  any  number  of  them,  he  wishes  to  carry 
away  at  any  time. 

Mr.  FISHER.  In  my  section  of  Pennsylvania  we  have  been  suffering 
from  a  scarcity  of  those  small  notes.  You  have  spoken  of  people  pre- 
ferring coin  to  paper ;  now,  our  people  consider  the  silver  dollar  a  nui- 
sance. 

Secretary  SHERMAN.  I  think  the  silver  dollar  is  rather  too  large  for 
change.  I  was  speaking  rather  of  the  subsidiary  coinage.  But  so  far 
as  the  one  and  two  dollar  notes  are  concerned,  I  am  very  glad  to  state 
and  to  have  it  generally  known,  that  anybody  can  get  as  many  of  them 
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at  the  Treasury  as  he  wants,  either  in  payment  of  drafts  or  in  exchange 
for  larger  sums. 

Mr.  FISHER.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  Treasury  took  in  the 
smaller  notes  and  issued  only  the  larger  ones,  and  I  am  glad  to  know 
from  the  Secretary  that  we  can  get  the  smaller  denominations. 

Secretary  SHERMAN.  I  have  endeavored  to  promote  the  circulation 
of  the  ones  and  twos  in  every  way  that  I  could. 

Mr.  CLAFLIN.  The  difficulty  in  keeping  the  smal  llegal-tender  notes  in 
circulation  is  that  the  banks,  having  to  keep  a  reserve,  gather  up  the  legal 
tenders  and  do  not  pay  them  out,  but  put  them  in  the  Treasury.  That 
is  because  they  do  not  issue  ones  and  twos  of  their  own.  If  they  issued 
ones  and  twos  of  their  own,  the  legal-tenders  would  be  freely  circulated, 
but  as  it  is,  the  tendency  must  be  for  them  to  go  into  the  bank  reserves. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  But  why  don't  they  pay  them  out  ? 

Mr.  CLAFLIN.  Because  they  have  to  keep  from  10  to  25  per  cent,  re- 
serve, and  they  do  not  want  to  go  and  get  gold  and  silver  and  pay  out 
the  1's  and  2's ;  they  prefer  to  hold  the  small  notes  for  their  reserve. 
That  is  the  difficulty. 

Mr.  FISHER.  That  is  not  the  difficulty  with  us.  The  difficulty  in  our 
section  is  that  the  1's  and  2's  have  been  worn  out  and  have  gone  in  for 
redemption,  and  we  have  not  received  others  of  the  same  small  denom- 
inations to  supply  their  places. 

Mr.  CLAFLIN.  That  is,  your  bank-notes,  1's  and  2's,  that  were  in  cir- 
culation, have  gone  home,  and  the  department  has  sent  back  $5  notes, 
or  notes  of  some  other  larger  denomination  in  place  of  the  1's  and  2's. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Then  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  they  will  all  go 
out  of  circulation. 

Mr.  CLAFLIN.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time  in  regard  to  the  1's  and  2's. 

Secretary  SHERMAN.  There  never  was  more  than  between  five  and 
six  millions  of  small  bank-notes  in  circulation,  while  we  have  from  forty 
to  fifty  millions  of  small  United  States  notes  in  circulation. 

Mr.  CLAFLIN.  But  those  are  all  held  by  the  banks  ;  they  are  not  in 
circulation. 

Secretary  SHERMAN.  We  give  1's  and  2's  for  5's,  10's,  and  100's,  and  pay 
them  out  when  called  for. 

Mr.  CLAFLIN.  But  the  natural  result  is  that  they  are  held  by  the 
banks  for  reserves. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Has  there  been,  then,  within  the  last  year,  or  since  the 
act  of  May  31,  1878,  any  absolute  contraction  in  the  amount  of  1  and  2 
dollar  legal-tender  notes  in  circulation  ?  Is  the  amount  absolutely  any 
less  now  than  a  year  ago  ? 

Secretary  SHERMAN.  In  answer  to  that  I  will  give  you  a  table,  show- 
ing the  exact  amount  of  1's  and  2's  out  May  31, 1878,  and  at  the  present 
date. 


Date. 

Denomination. 

Amount. 

Date. 

Denomination. 

Amount. 

May  31  1878 

$21  576  728  80 

Apr  26  1879 

Ones 

$18  953  172  80 

Hay  31,1878 

Twos 

21  601  458  20 

Apr.  26  1879 

Twos 

18  871  394  20 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  answer  to  the  first  question  which  was 
put  to  you  by  the  Chairman  you  said  that  there  were  three  objections 
to  the  recoinage  of  the  trade-dollar.  You  stated  one,  and  were  inter- 
rupted before  you  had  completed  the  statement  of  those  objections.  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  have  you  iiow^state  the  other  two. 

Secretary  SHERMAN.  The  second  objection  is  that  it  would  bring  us 
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abruptly  to  the  single  silver  standard.  The  few  millions  of  trade-dollars 
now  in  circulation  are  very  unpopular  and  cause  the  demand  to  Congress 
to  get  rid  of  them.  If  you  now  make  them  lawful  money,  or  authorize 
them  to  be  converted  at  par  into  lawful  money,  the  largest  part  of  the 
30  millions  exported  will  be  presented  for  redemption  in  the  standard 
silver  dollars.  If  you  force  the  standard  silver  dollars  into  circulation, 
I  know  by  experience  they  will  at  once  come  back  for  taxes  and  bonds, 
and  as  often  as  reissued  will  come  back  until  we  will  be  driven  to  hoard 
them  in  our  vaults,  or  they  will  drag  our  paper  money  down  to  the 
market  value  of  silver  bullion  and  will  expel  gold.  This  will  create  wide 
and  sweeping  changes  in  contracts.  For  forty  years  all  contracts  have 
been  based  upon  gold  coin,  except  since  the  issue  of  legal-tender  notes. 
Now  these  are  at  par  with  gold  coin,  and  thus  far  we  have  maintained  our 
silver  coin  at  the  same  standard  because  the  amount  was  limited  and 
the  supply  mainly  in  the  Treasury.  The  addition  of  30  millions  of  trade- 
dollars  to  our  active  circulation,  together  with  the  continued  coinage  of 
two  millions  a  month  of  standard  dollars,  would  soon  force  into  use  the 
silver  dollar  as  the  sole  standard  of  value  for  all  paper  money  and  for 
all  contracts.  If  this  is  to  be  done  it  should  be  directly  by  free  coinage, 
when  all  silver  bullion  would  have  an  equal  chance  and  not  by  discrimi- 
nating in  favor  of  bullion  in  a  trade-dollar,  every  one  of  which  now  in  cir- 
culation in  this  country  is  a  fraud  upon  the  law.  My  view  of  this  trade- 
dollar  was  given  last  year  in  a  letter  which  was  published,  and  was 
bettere  xpressed  than  I  can  in  this  conversation.  If  you  will  allow  me  I 
will  hand  it  to  the  reporter. 

TREASURY  DEPARTMENT, 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY, 
Washington.,  I).  C.,  September  3,  1878. 

SIR:  I  hasten  to  fulfill  the  promise  I  made  you  that  upon  my  return  to  the  depart- 
ment I  would  write  you  fully  concerning  the  issue  of  the  trade-dollar  and  the  present 
depreciation  in  its  value. 

The  coinage  of  this  dollar  was  authorized  by  the  coinage  act  of  February  12,  1873, 
in  words  as  follows : 

"That  any  owner  of  silver  bullion  may  deposit  the  same  at  any  mint  to  be  formed 
into  bars  or  into  dollars  of  the  weight  of  four  hundred  and  twenty  grains  troy,  desig- 
nated in  this  act  as  trade-dollars,  *  *  *  and  the  charges  for  converting  standard 
silver  into  trade-dollars,  for  melting  and  refining,  when  bullion  is  below  standard,  for 
toughening  when  metals  are  contained  in  it  which  render  it  unfit  for  coinage,  for  cop- 
per used  for  alloy,  Avhen  the  bullion  is  above  standard,  for  separating  the  gold  and 
silver  when  these  metals  exist  together  in  the  bullion,  and  for  the  preparation  of  bars, 
shall  be  fixed  from  time  to  time  by  the  Director  [of  the  Mint],  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  so  as  to  equal,  but  not  exceed,  in  their  judgment,  the 
actual  average  cost  to  each  mint  and  assay  office  of  the  material,  labor,  wastage,  and 
use  of  machinery  employed  in  each  of  the  cases  aforementioned." 

As  its  name  indicates,  the  purpose  of  this  coin  was  for  trade,  not  for  circulation, 
though  by  classifying  it  with  other  silver  coins  the  law  made  it  a  legal  tender  to  the 
amount  of  five  (5)  dollars  in  any  one  payment. 

At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act  the  actual  value  of  this  dollar,  including  the 
charge  of  1£  cents  for  coinage,  was  a  little  more  than  $1.04  in  gold. 

Under  such  circumstances  there  could  be  no  object  for  the  owner  to  put  the  coins 
into  circulation,  and  consequently  they  were  exported  mostly  to  China,  where,  from 
lack  of  a  circulating  medium,  these  pieces,  convenient  in  size,  and  bearing  the  guar- 
antee of  a  great  government  as  to  their  weight  and  fineness,  obtained  an  extensive 
circulation,  and  created  a  market  for  the  silver  of  the  Pacific  States,  as  intended  by 
the  act. 

After  a  few  months,  however,  an  unforeseen  depreciation  in  the  value  of  silver  bull- 
ion occurred,  and  in  the  early  part  of  1876  this  depreciation  reached  such  a  point  that 
one  dollar  in  gold  would  purchase  more  than  the  necessary  amount  of  silver  for  a  trade- 
dollar  and  pay  for  its  coinage. 

Under  such  conditions  dealers  in  bullion  found  a  profit  in  putting  trade-dollars  into 
circulation  at  par  in  the  Pacific  States,  where  the  currency  was  upon  a  gold  basis,  bur 
the  coin  being  a  legal  tender  for  only  five  (5)  dollars,  its  circulation  was  necessarily 
limited  in  amount  as  well  as  restricted  in  locality. 

The  people  of  the  Pacific  States,  however,  objected  to  its  use  at  all  for  circulation, 
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and  the  attention  of  Congress  having  been  called  to  the  matter,  on  the  8th  of  May, 
1876,  Hon.  Sainiiel  J.  Randall,  of  Pennsylvania,  introduced  into  the  House  a  bill  the 
third  section  of  which  repealed  the  legal-tender  quality  of  these  coins. 

On  the  10th  of  June  following,  Hon.  S.  S.  Cox,  of  New  York,  reported  the  measure 
to  the  House,  urging  its  adoption. 

No  objection  was  raised,  and  it  became  a  law  July  22,  1876,  without  modification  or 
an  opposing  voice  or  vote  in  either  House,  and  is  as  follows  : 

"That  the  trade-dollar  shall  not  hereafter  be  a  legal  tender;  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  is  hereby  authorized  to  limit,  from  time  to  time,  the  coinage  thereof  to 
such  an  amount  as  he  may  deem  sufficient  to  meet  the  export  demand  for  the  same." 

Up  to  that  time  (excepting  a  few  days),  and  for  several  months  thereafter,  the 
trade-dollar  cost  more  than  a  paper  currency  dollar,  and  consequently  none  of  the 
coins  got  into  circulation  in  other  than  the  Pacific  States. 

Owing  to  the  appreciation  of  the  paper  currency,  however,  in  the  fall  of  1877  the 
trade-dollar  became  of  less  value  than  the  paper  dollar,  and  in  December  of  that  year 
a  largo  number  of  them  were  put  into  circulation,  at  their  face  value,  at  a  profit  to 
the  owners  of  the  bullion. 

Apprehensive  of  such  misuse  of  the  coins,  on  the  15th  of  October  in  that  year  I 
ordered  the  discontinuance  of  their  coinage  at  the  mint  at  Philadelphia,  and  four 
days  later  at  the  other  mints.  Meanwhile  the  Department,  in  reply  to  numerous  in- 
quiries, had  uniformly  stated  that  the  trade-dollar  possessed  only  a  commercial  value 
depending  upon  the  price  of  silver  bullion. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  coins  were  put  into  circulation  months  after  the  passage  of 
the  act  taking  from  them  their  legal-tender  character,  and  mainly  after  their  coinage 
had  ceased. 

But  in  their  use  as  money  the  department  has  never  had  any  interest  or  derived  any 
profit.  For  the  expense  of  their  coinage  the  owner  of  the  bullion  reimbursed  the  gov- 
ernment, and  this  ended  the  connection  of  the  government  with  the  transaction.  At 
no  time  and  on  no  account  have  they  ever  been  received,  or  paid  out,  by  the  Treasury, 
and  it  is  a  cause  of  regret  that  so  many  of  our  people  should  have  accepted  them  at 
their  face  value,  thus  enabling  their  owners  to  put  them  into  circulation  at  a  consid- 
erable profit. 

Under  date  of  July  25,  1878,  the  Director  of  the  Mint  published  tables  from  which 
the  value  of  these  coins  can  be  ascertained  and  the  terms  on  which  they  are  received 
at  the  mints.  He  does  not  advise  any  one  to  dispose  of  them  at  such  rates.  The  law 
under  which  the  department  buys  bullion  with  which  to  coin  the  standard  silver  dol- 
lar requires  the  same  to  be  bought  at  the  market  price,  and  it  can  purchase  trade-dol- 
lars only  as  bullion.  Possibly  in  time  these  coins  will  find  a  ready  market  in  China 
at  nearly  or  quite  their  face  value,  for  circulation  as  coin. 

In  this  connection  permit  me  to  correct  any  misapprehension  as  to  the  purpose  and 
effect  of  the  Director's  circular.  As  early  as  August  24,  1876,  the  department  informed 
an  inquirer  that  the  trade-dollar  had  only  a  bullion  value,  and  this  information  has 
been  repeated  scores  of  times,  and  published  by  the  press  throughout  the  country.  To 
avoid  the  labor  of  preparing  manuscript  letters,  the  Director  embodied  the  informa- 
tion in  a  circular,  adding  thereto  tables  for  the  computation  of  such  value.  There 
was  no  new  decision  involved  in  the  circular,  though  possibly  its  publication  may 
have  hastened  the  depreciation  of  the  coins  to  their  true  value — an  event  which  was 
inevitable,  and  could  not  have  been  much  longer  delayed. 
Very  respectfully, 

JOHN  SHERMAN, 

Secretary. 

O.  H.  BOOTH,  Esq., 

Mansfield,  Ohio. 

The  third  objection  to  monetizing  the  trade-dollar  is,  that  it  would 
seriously  impair  the  public  credit,  and  delay,  if  not  defeat,  the  important 
refunding  operations  that  ought  to  occur  two  years  hence,  when  800 
millions  of  United  States  bonds  will  become  redeemable  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  government.  In  January  last,  after  resumption  was  accom- 
plished, it  became  very  easy  to  sell  our  4  per  cent,  bonds.  We  sold 
nearly  as  many  in  the  month  of  January  as  we  did  in  two  years  before. 
I  can  assure  you  that  if  the  public  mind  had  been  convinced  that  the 
trade-dollar  was  to  be  monetized,  and  that  the  government  would 
adopt  the  single  silver  standard,  we  could  not  have  accomplished 
the  refunding  of  the  5-20s  and  10-40s.  The  forbearance  of  Congress  at 
the  last  session  greatly  aided  the  Treasury  Department.  The  shadow 
of  this  f^ar  was  the  only  restraining  motive  in  refunding.  If  by  1881 
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the  measures  proposed  shall  have  been  adopted,  it  will  not,  in  my  opin- 
ion, be  possible  to  sell  4  per  cent,  bonds  at  par.  But  if  let  alone,  the 
whole  800  millions  may  be  funded  at  4  per  cent,  or  less.  Public  credit 
is  exceedingly  sensitive.  Gold  was  the  standard  coin  in  contemplation 
when  all  the  bonds  were  issued.  To  take  advantage  of  the  unforeseen 
fall  of  silver  bullion  to  issue  a  silver  coin  worth  only  85  per  cent,  of  gold 
coin  would  excite  distrust  and  fear.  To  advance  public  credit  you  must 
do  all  or  more  than  was  expected  by  your  creditor  Avheii  your  securities 
were  issued,  and  you  get  the  full  benefit  of  this  in  lower  rates  of  interest 
and  improving  credit. 

My  general  answer  to  your  question  as  to  the  trade-dollar  is  that  this 
coin  ought  to  be  left  precisely  where  it  is,  a  piece  of  silver  bullion  con- 
taining 420  grains  of  standard  silver,  issued  for  the  benefit  of  merchants, 
at  their  cost  and  for  their  benefit,  for  exportation ;  that  everv^  one  ot 
them  now  in  circulation  is  there  by  an  evasion  of  the  law.  They  were 
issued  after  they  ceased  to  be  a  legal  tender  for  any  amount,  and  their 
circulation  should  be  discouraged  and  refused  by  every  citizen.  If  they 
are  now  monetized  it  will  be  a  discrimination  of  full  15  per  cent, 
against  our  miners  of  silver  who  have  bullion  to  sell  and  in  favor  of  the 
Chinese  and  of  our  own  merchants,  who,  by  buying  up  this  form  of  sil 
ver  bullion  in  China  for  85  cents,  can  sell  it  to  the  government  for  a  dol- 
lar. The  proposition  if  adopted  would  suddenly  change  our  standard 
of  values  from  gold  to  silver,  and  would  seriously  impair  our  public 
credit  and  our  ability  to  reduce  the  interest  of  the  public  debt. 

If,  however,  it  is  deemed  politic  to  redeem  the  trade-dollar  and  get  it 
out  of  the  way,  the  better  course  would  be  to  authorize  its  purchase  as 
bullion,  at  a  slight  advance  over  other  forms  of  bullion,  to  be  paid  for 
with  lawful  money,  or  by  the  sale  of  bonds.  This  would  soon  retire 
those  in  this  country  without  tempting  their  importation  from  China. 
The  public  would  soon  understand  that  they  were  not  lawful  money, 
and  this  would  stop  their  circulation. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  understood  you  to  say,  Mr.  Secretary,  in  connection 
with  the  trade-dollar,  that  you  regarded  it  as  stamped  bullion  rather 
than  as  United  States  coin.  The  language  of  the  law  is :  "  The  silver 
coins  of  the  United  States  shall  be  a  trade-dollar,  a  half-dollar,"  and  so 
on.  Is  there  any  objection  to  so  amending  that  section  as  to  strike  out 
the  words  "trade-dollar77? 

Secretary  SHERMAN.  No.  I  think  that  the  best  way  to  dispose  of  the 
trade-dollar  is  to  just  let  it  alone  as  so  much  bullion,  and  to  coin  no  more. 
I  know  the  origin  of  it.  It  was  issued  simply  for  the  convenience  of 
merchants  of  California,  to  give  them  a  market  for  their  silver.  It  was 
stamped  a  trade-dollar,  but  neither  that  nor  any  other  silver  dollar  was 
put  in  circulation  in  this  country  until  three  years  afterward.  I  think  its 
limited  legal-tender  quality  was  given  it  on  the  revision  of  the  statutes, 
but  afterward  was  taken  away. 

Mr.  WARNER.  This  language  that  I  have  read  is  in  the  coinage  bill  of 
1873. 

Secretary  SHERMAN.  Then  it  was  grouped  with  other  silver  coins  as 
a  legal  tender  for  five  dollars.  The  trade-dollar  was  coined  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  depositor  of  the  silver,  for  his  benefit,  and  without  any 
profit  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Is  there  any  longer  any  object  in  coining  that  piece  at 
all  for  private  parties  ! 

Secretary  SHERMAN.  No,  sir  5  and  I  should  refuse  to  do  it  now  if  such 
an  application  were  made. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  owner  of  the  bullion  really  gets 
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no  more  for  his  bullion  when  it  is  divided  into  pieces  of  420  grains  each 
than  he  would  get  if  it  were  divided  into  pieces  of  412J  grains '?  Was 
there  ever  any  gain  to  the  owner  in  having  it  coined  I 

Secretary  SHERMAN.  Yes ;  there  was  an  advantage  to  him  from  1873 
up  to  the  time  when  the  trade-dollar  fell  below  the  market  value  of  gold 
coin. 

Mr.  WARNER.  But  could  he  get  any  more  per  ounce  for  his  silver  ?  A 
bar  of  silver  containing  100  ounces  will  make  114  trade-dollars,  or  110 
standard  dollars.  The  owner  of  the  bar  could  get  no  more  per  ounce 
for  his  silver  when  divided  into  pieces  of  420  grains  than  when  divided 
into  pieces  of  412  J  grains  each,  could  he  ? 

Secretary  SHERMAN.  Yes,  in  China  he  could  get  more.  The  Mexican 
dollar  was  formerly  the  only  dollar  that  got  a  foothold  in  China.  The 
Chinese  would  not  take  our  old  American  dollar  of  412J  grains,  because 
it  was  less  valuable  than  the  Mexican  dollar,  and  therefore  the  trade- 
dollar  was  coined,  containing  420  grains,  so  as  to  make  it  better  than  the 
Mexican  dollar,  and  thus  win  its  way  into  circulation  in  China.  That 
was  the  object. 

Mr.  DE  LA  MATYR.  It  was  rather  as  mouey  than  as  bullion. 

Secretary  SHERMAN.  It  was  bullion  put  into  a  form  more  valuable  or 
more  acceptable  to  the  Chinese. 

Mr.  WARNER.  But  is  it  not  true  that  we  got  no  more  per  ounce  for 
our  silver  in  the  end  ? 

Secretary  SHERMAN.  The  government  did  not  get  any  more. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Neither  did  the  bullion-dealer. 

Secretary  SHERMAN.  But  he  got  a  market  for  his  silver.  They  would 
take  it  in  this  form  when  they  would  not  take  it  in  the  form  of  our  old 
dollar. 

Mr.  WARNER.  But  at  the  time  when  the  trade-dollar  was  adopted  we 
stopped  the  coinage  of  the  standard  dollar.  It  was  done  in  the  very 
same  act.  Now,  my  point  is  this,  that  when  our  standard  dollar  would 
not  pass  in  China  and  Japan  at  the  same  value  as  the  Mexican  dollar, 
the  reason  was  simply  because  it  contained  a  little  less  silver;  but  would 
it  not  pass  for  its  bullion- value,  the  same  as  all  coins  pass  for  in  foreign 
countries  I 

Secretary  SHERMAN.  No ;  at  that  time  the  silver  dollar  did  not  pass 
anywhere  except  for  exportation  to  China  or  India.  Several  millions  of 
the  old  standard  dollars  were  sent  to  China  but  they  were  objected  to 
by  the  Chinese,  and  therefore  the  merchants  of  California,  who  wanted 
to  make  their  silver  bullion  available,  got  Congress  to  order  the  coinage 
of  this  trade-dollar  which  could  be  exported  successfully. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Then  you  think  that  by  dividing  100  ounces  of  silver 
into  pieces  of  420  grains  each  the  bullion-dealer  did  get  more  per  ounce 
for  his  silver  than  he  would  have  got  for  it  in  pieces  of  412J  grains 
each  f 

Secretary  SHERMAN.  He  did  in  China ;  he  did  not  here.  He  did  in 
China  because  they  liked  the  form  of  the  coin ;  just  as  a  person  is  will- 
ing to  pay  more  for  one  piece  of  calico  than  for  another  of  the  same 
material  because  he  likes  the  pattern. 

Mr.  CLAFLIN.  Did  not  the  bullion  men  obtain  more  use  for  their  bull- 
ion in  this  form  than  they  could  in  the  ordinary  form  I 

Secretary  SHERMAN.  They  did. 

Mr.  FISHER.  They  had  a  commodity  to  sell,  and  by  getting  it  coined 
into  trade-dollars  they  put  it  in  a  form  to  suit  their  customers. 

Secretary  SHERMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  WARNER.  But  it  comes  right  back  to  this  point,  that  if  you  divide 
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up  100  ounces  of  silver  into  pieces  of  420  grains  each  you  get  more  per 
ounce  for  your  silver  than  if  it  were  divided  into  pieces  of  412J  grains. 
Now,  would  that  be  the  case  in  England  or  France  ? 

Secretary  SHERMAN.  No ;  but  we  did  not  send  them  to  England  or 
France  at  that  time. 

Mr.  WARNER.  But  when  we  export  coin  don't  all  foreign  countries 
assay  it  and  determine  its  value  according  to  the  quantity  of  metal  that 
it  actually  contains  ? 

Secretary  SHERMAN.  All  European  countries  do  and  Japan  does  now  j 
but  in  China  they  took  the  coin  of  a  foreign  nation  and  circulated  it. 
They  put  a  kind  of  stamp  upon  it,  which  did  not  impair  its  value  at  all, 
but  served  to  naturalize  it,  as  we  might  say,  and  then  they  circulated  it. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Our  trade-dollar  is  unlike  any  other  coin  issued  by  any 
country.  It  has  a  little  more  value  than  the  Japanese  yen,  and  it  has 
a  little  more  value  than  the  Mexican  silver  dollar. 

Secretary  SHERMAN.  Yes,  it  has  a  little  more  value  than  the  Mexican 
silver  dollar.  I  do  not  know  that  any  other  coin  contains  just  the  same 
amount  of  bullion.  None  of  the  trade-dollars  have  been  issued  lately, 
and  none  can  be  issued  now. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Then  I  understand  that  you  think  there  is  no  objection 
to  striking  out  the  trade-dollar  from  our  coinage  I 

Secretary  SHERMAN.  Not  the  slightest.  I  am  in  favor  of  that  course. 
In  October,  1877,  I  issued  an  order,  under  the  authority  which  the  law 
gave  me,  stopping  the  coinage  of  the  trade-dollar.  The  reason  was  that 
at  that  time,  by  the  gradual  depreciation  of  silver,  the  gold  value  of 
the  trade-dollar  was  less  than  par,  and  there  was  no  demand  for  it  for 
exportation. 

Mr.  CLAFLIN.  The  law  gave  you  power  to  stop  the  coinage  of  the 
trade-dollar  ? 

Secretary  SHERMAN.  The  law  leaves  it  discretionary  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  CLAFLIN.  So  that  if  a  demand  for  them  should  spring  up,  you 
could  issue  them  again  ? 

Secretary  SHERMAN.  Yes ;  the  amount  to  be  issued  is  left  discretionary 
with  the  department. 

Mr.  CLAFLIN.  And  if  a  man  now  should  ask  you  for  trade-dollars,  you 
would  not  make  them  unless  you  had  evidence  that  he  wanted  to  send 
them  abroad? 

Secretary  SHERMAN.  No ;  the  language  of  the  law  is  that  they  are  to 
be  coined  for  exportation  only. 

Mr.  WARNER,  The  present  language  of  the  statute  is,  "  The  silver 
coins  of  the  United  States  shall  be  a  trade- dollar,"  &c. 

Secretary  SHERMAN.  Yes ;  but  the  act  of  July  22, 1876,  authorizes 
the  Secretary  to  limit  the  coinage  of  the  trade-dollars  to  such  an  amount 
as  he  may  deem  sufficient  to  meet  the  export  demand  for  them. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  now,  Mr.  Secretary,  to  sec- 
tion 3511  of  the  Ee vised  Statutes,  which  is  section  1  of  the  bill  now 
before  this  committee.  The  law  as  it  now  stands  leaves  out  the  word 
"  unit,"  which,  I  believe,  up  to  1873,  always  followed  both  the  gold  and 
silver  coins,  and  substitutes  the  words  "  which  at  the  standard  weight 
of  25.8  grains  shall  be  the  unit  of  value."  That  you  understand,  I  sup- 
pose, as  changing  the  standard  from  both  metals  to  gold  alone. 

Secretary  SHERMAN.  I  think  that  your  insertion  in  this  bill  of  the 
words  "  or  unit"  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  language  of  the  original 
section.  But  that  is  a  matter  of  criticism. 
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Mr.  WARNER.  The  language  now  is  "  which  at  the  standard  weight 
of  25.8  grains  shall  be  the  unit  of  value. 

Secretary  SHERMAN.  Well,  I  think  that  is  substantially  the  same. 
There  can  be  but  one  unit.  If  you  mean  the  word  unit  in  its  singular 
sense  you  can  have  'only  one. 

Mr.  WARNER.  But  a  silver  dollar  may  be  a  unit  as  well  as  a  gold 
dollar  ? 

Secretary  SHERMAN.  Yes,  you  might  make  it  "  units,"  in  the  plural. 

Mr.  WARNER.  But  a  silver  dollar  may  be  a  unit  as  well  as  a  gold  dol- 
lar, may  it  not J?  Whether  both  the  units  are  of  the  same  value  or  not, 
is  another  question. 

Secretary  SHERMAN.  That  is  a  question  which  I  suppose  I  need  not 
discuss  here. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Mr.  Warner's  idea  is  that  this  legislation,  making 
the  gold  dollar  the  unit  of  value,  was  the  turning  point  in  our  monetary 
system. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Before  that  the  standard  rested  upon  both  metals,  or 
either,  alternately,  if  they  varied  in  value. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  was  not  made  the  unit  of  value  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  other  j  but  when  this  change  was  made  silver  was  demonetized, 
and  that  was  the  turning  point  in  our  monetary  system. 

Secretary  SHERMAN.  I  would,  suggest  to  Mr.  Warner  that  he  had  bet- 
ter say  "  a  unit."  But  what  you  want  to  get  at  is  my  opinion  as  to 
whether  we  should  have  a  single  or  a  double  standard. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Yes,  we  will  come  to  that  later ;  but,  at  this  point,  I 
want  to  ask  another  question.  Gold  dollars,  I  believe,  are  now  recoined, 
or  it  is  the  law  that  they  shall  be  if  they  fall  in  weight  more  than  one- 
half  per  cent,  below  the  standard  fixed  by  law  and  the  limit  of  tolerance. 

Secretary  SHERMAN.  Yes,  the  law  provides  for  recoinage  in  such  cases. 

Mr.  W^ARNER.  What  limit  of  tolerance  would  you  advise  for  silver 
coins?  I  will  ask  the  Director  of  the  Mint  the  same  question. 

Secretary  SHERMAN.  I  have  110  very  accurate  knowledge  about  these 
technical  questions  ;  and  I  think  you  can  get  that  information  better  by 
asking  the  assayer  or  some  of  the  technical  officers  of  the  mint,  than 
you  can  from  us. 

Mr.  WARNER.  The  States  of  the  Latin  Union  make  it  one  per  cent. 
Should  that  be  adopted  here  with  reference  to  the  silver  dollar  if  it  is 
proposed  to  coin  silver  dollars  unliniitedly  ? 

Secretary  SHERMAN.  Our  coinage  is  thought  to  be  the  best  in  the 
world  now,  because  our  limit  of  tolerance  is  very  low,  and  the  actual 
tolerance  is  very  slight.  At  least  that  has  been  claimed  for  our  coinage. 
But  Mr.  Robert  Patterson,  of  Philadelphia,  formerly  superintendent  of 
the  mint,  or  Mr.  Snowden,  the  present  superintendent,  can  give  you 
more  definite  information  011  that  subject  than  I  can. 

Mr.  WARNER.  The  most  important  feature  of  this  bill  is,  of  course,  in 
section  3,  proposing  to  change  section  3520  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
which  now  reads  as  follows :  "  Any  owner  of  silver  bullion  may  deposit 
the  same  at  any  mint,  to  be  formed  into  bars  or  into  dollars  of  the  weight 
of  420  grains  Troy,  designated  in  this  act  as  trade-dollars." 

Secretary  SHERMAN.  I  suppose  you  would  rather  have  me  state  my 
view  as  to  whether  or  not  we  should  have  a  double  or  single  standard! 

Mr.  WARNER.  Yes,  your  view  in  regard  to  restoring  silver  to  unlim- 
ited coinage. 

Secretary  SHERMAN.  It  would  be  a  great  object  of  national  desire  if 
we  could  restore  silver  and  gold  to  free  coinage;  but  it  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  and  delicate  financial  operations  that  you  can  propose. 
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It  has  been  more  debated  than  almost  any  other  question  in  the  whole 
range  of  financial  discussion.  My  idea  is  that  you  cannot  do  it;  that  it 
is  not  possible  to  do  it,  and  that  this  law  would  not  do  it,  unless  you 
make  the  ratio  of  the  two  metals  as  fixed  by  the  law  correspond  as 
nearly  as  may  be  to  the  market  value  of  the  two  coins. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Do  you  think  that  practicable?  Is  the  market  value, 
under  the  present  coinage  laws  of  Europe,  so  stable  that  it  would  be 
possible  for  one  country  alone  to  do  that? 

Secretary  SHERMAN.  I  will  come  to  that  in  a  moment.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly an  important  point.  Now  the  attempt  to  make  common  or  free 
coinage  of  the  two  metals,  when  there  is  a  wide  divergence  between  the 
legal  ratio  and  the  market  ratio,  has  utterly  failed  in  the  past  in  many 
countries  and  in  different  ages.  It  is  no  use  to  try  to  do  it.  You  can- 
not do  it.  The  inevitable  result  will  be  that  the  cheaper  bullion  will  fill 
all  the  channels  of  circulation,  and  that  instead  of  a  bi-metallic  money 
of  two  metals  you  will  have  a  mono-metallic  money  of  the  cheapest. 
That  is  an  axiom,  which  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  discuss  because  it 
has  been  proved  so  many  times. 

Now  let  me  go  a  step  farther.  If  the  effect  of  this  law  would  be  to 
bring  silver  and  gold  to  the  relative  standard  that  you  propose,  it  would 
be  a  great  object  of  desire,  and  nobody  would  be  more  in  favor  of  it  than 
myself,  but  I  am  sure  (expressing  an  opinion  pretty  strongly)  that  the 
only  effects  of  its  adoption  would  be  to  bring  upon  us  the  surplus  silver 
of  other  nations,  of  Germany  and  of  France,  where  there  is  supposed  to 
be  four  hundred  million  of  dollars  of  silver,  and  also  to  relieve  England 
from  her  embarrassments  about  India;  and  that  our  gold  would  flow  from 
us  until  we  would  be  practically  and  substantially  at  the  single  silver 
standard  upon  its  bullion  value. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Upon  that  point  I  would  like  to  ask  you  how,  under 
this  bill,  which  proposes  the  unlimited  coinage  of  silver,  silver  bullion  of 
other  countries  would  come  here  any  more  than  it  does  now.  Will  an 
ounce  of  silver  bullion,  or  a  pound  or  a  ton,  exchange  for  any  more  of 
our  commodities  after  being  coined  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  than 
now;  and  if  not,  why  would  it  come  here  then  any  more  than  it  does  now  ? 

Secretary  SHERMAN.  Because  silver  being  the  cheaper  metal,  all  the 
balances  of  trade  will  be  met  and  all  commodities  bought  from  this 
country  will  be  paid  for  in  that  coin  which  is  the  cheaper,  and  the  result 
would  be  that  gold  would  be  as  thoroughly  demonetized  as  silver  was 
demonetized  from  1834  until  1873. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Would  that  change  the  value  of  silver  bullion  as  com- 
pared with  commodities  in  the  United  States  f 

Secretary  SHERMAN.  No,  but  it  would  reduce  the  value  of  the  silver 
dollar  as  compared  with  our  commodities. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Then  why  would  silver  come  here  in  the  form  of  bullion 
from  other  countries  any  more  after  being  coined  than  it  does  now? 

Secretary  SHERMAN.  Simply  because  foreign  nations  would  pay  for  all 
they  bought  of  us  in  the  cheaper  coin,  and  all  our  values  would  come  to 
be  measured  by  the  standard  silver  dollar,  412  J  grains  of  silver  bullion. 
Now  they  are  measured  by  25.8  grains  of  gold,  but  if  you  adopt  the 
double  standard  it  means  the  single  standard  of  the  cheaper  metal,  be- 
cause in  the  nature  of  things  you  cannot  maintain  two  standards  unless 
you  have  two  equivalent  values.  Mr.  Warner's  object  is  all  right,  and  I 
agree  with  him  perfectly  in  desiring  it,  but  I  believe  that  any  attempt  to 
attain  it  by  depending  upon  the  present  ratio  of  16  to  1  would  be  as 
futile  as  the  attempt  of  King  Canute  to  check  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
sea.  It  is  one  of  those  operations  of  nature  which  human  government 
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cannot  control.  But  if  this  government  would  adopt  the  standard  or 
relation  between  the  two  metals  which  conforms  as  nearly  as  may  be — 
you  cannot  come  to  it  exactly — but  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  the  relative 
value  of  the  two  metals,  then  I  believe  it  would  be  a  very  great  object 
of  desire,  because  then,  if  the  surplus  silver  of  the  world  came  to  us,  we 
would  get  it  at  its  market  value  and  not  at  an  exaggerated  value.  The 
fixed  ratio  resulting  from  this  action  would  probably  prove  to  be  a  close 
approximation  to  the  market  ratio  for  a  considerable  period  of  time. 
If  you  approximate  the  true  relation  within  one  or  two  cents,  it  may 
prove  for  perhaps  a  hundred  years  about  the  true  ratio  between  silver 
and  gold.  In  France  the  ratio  of  15 £  to  1  adopted  in  1803  was  very  near 
the  market  rates  for  a  long  time. 

If  this  government  is  now  to  adopt  a  ratio  which  will  fulfill  these  con- 
ditions, the  present  market  values  of  the  two  metals  will  have  to  be 
taken  as  the  basis. 

Mr.  CLAFLIN.  Do  you  mean  our  government  alone  or  the  commercial 
nations  acting  together  ? 

Secretary  SHERMAN.  That  is  a  question.  Just  now  there  is  evidently 
a  strong  desire  in  several  nations  to  adopt  a  new  relation.  Great  Britain 
is  threatened  with  great  disasters  from  different  standards  in  England 
and  India.  Among  French  statesmen  there  is  a  desire  for  a  readjust- 
ment of  this  question,  and  I  believe  that  if  we  hold  firmly  to  our  present 
position  of  a  limited  coinage  of  silver,  or  if  we  adopt  the  present  market 
value  of  gold  and  silver  as  our  ratio,  we  will  bring  the  other  nations  to 
adopt  that  ratio.  The  conference  that  was  had  last  summer  really  pro- 
duced a  great  deal  of  good. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Do  you  think  that  if  we  should  adopt  the  market  ratio 
of  London  to-day,  there  is  any  more  probability  that  other  nations  will 
come  to  us  at  that  ratio,  or  as  great  a  probability,  as  there  would  be  if 
we  should  adopt  the  ratio  of  15£  to  1,  the  ratio  now  existing  between 
most  of  the  silver  and  gold  coin  of  Europe? 

Secretary  SHERMAN.  The  trouble  is  that  the  ratio  of  15  J  to  1  is  not  the 
true  ratio  between  the  two  metals,  owing  to  two  or  three  causes. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Is  not  the  change  caused  mainly  by  the  recent  German 
and  the  American  laws,  and  the  suspension  of  silver  coinage  in  Europe '? 

Secretary  SHERMAN.  No ;  it  is  caused  mainly  by  the  falling  off  of  the 
enormous  drain  of  silver  to  India  and  China,  by  the  increased  production 
of  silver,  and  the  estimated  enormous  yields  that  are  to  come  in  a  few 
years  from  the  mines  that  are  now  being  developed  in  our  Western  coun- 
try, and  also  by  the  action  of  the  German  and  the  French  Governments 
in  limiting  the  coinage  of  silver.  The  English  first  commenced  this  in 
1815  ;  then  came  the  action  of  France  and  other  nations  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Latin  Union,  and  then  the  action  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment, and  our  own  coinage  act  in  1873. 

Mr.  WARNER.  But  is  it  not  true  that  in  the  early  part  of  this  century 
the  proportion  of  the  production  of  silver  to  gold  was  much  greater 
than  the  present  proportion  ? 

Secretary  SHERMAN.  Yes,  that  is  true;  but  the  aggregate  of  exchanges 
as  well  as  values  have  enormously  changed  since  then.  The  nominal 
prices  of  things  now,  except  in  cases  where  human  devices  have  cheap- 
ened commodities  by  facilitating  their  production,  are  two  or  three  times 
as  great  as  they  were  in  the  beginning  of  this  century.  The  use  of  gold 
settle  balances  of  trade  has  enormously  increased. 

Mr.  WARNER.  To  recur  to  the  opinion  which  you  have  expressed  that 

ider  free  coinage  we*  should  be  put  at  a  disadvantage  in  our  trade  with 

ther  countries,  or  be  liable  to  have  our  commodities  taken  from  us  at 
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less  value  than  we  are  getting  for  them  now:  do  yon  really  think  that 
that  would  be  the  case  ?  Would  our  people  part  with  more  commodi- 
ties for  the  same  weight  of  silver  under  free  coinage  than  they  do  now  ? 

Secretary  SHERMAN.  No ;  but  we  would  be  reduced  to  a  single  silver 
standard  instead  of  what  we  have  now — a  single  gold  standard — and  we 
would  gain  nothing.  We  are  now  competing  successfully  with  foreign 
nations  on  the  gold  standard,  but  we  would  then  be  competing  at  the 
disadvantage  of  having  an  inferior  metallic  standard. 

Mr.  CLAFLIN.  And  would  not  that  single  standard  be  changing  con- 
stantly in  comparison  with  the  gold  standard  of  Europe,  just  as  our  cur- 
rency has  been  I 

Secretary  SHERMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  value  of  gold  now,  under  the 
German  law  demonetizing  silver  and  under  our  law  of  1873  and  under 
the  laws  of  other  States  in  Europe  suspending  the  coinage  of  silver — is  it 
not  the  fact  that  under  these  laws  the  value  of  an  ounce  of  gold  is  very 
different  from  what  it  would  have  been  if  those  laws  had  never  been 
passed1?  And  if  that  be  true,  then,  by  those  laws  (including  our  own 
law)  has  not  the  value  of  gold  as  a  standard  been  changed! 

Secretary  SHERMAN.  I  do  not  think  that  our  law  has  had  the  slight- 
est effect  in  that  respect.  At  the  time  the  law  was  passed  there  were  no 
silver  dollars  in  circulation.  But  all  the  causes  that  I  have  mentioned 
have  contributed  to  disturb  the  former  relation  between  gold  and  silver. 
If  you  ask  me  whether  that  has  not  been  injurious,  and  has  not  contrib- 
uted to  raise  the  relative  price  of  gold,  I  say,  frankly,  yes ;  but  how  can 
we  single-handed  help  it?  We  can  only  conform  the  law  to  existing 
facts.  In  adopting  a  new  ratio  we  only  do  what  has  been  done  many 
times — what  our  ancestors  did;  we  must  weigh  and  adjust  carefully  the 
present  relative  value  of  the  two  metals.  Between  the  time  of  the  fram- 
ing of  the  Constitution  and  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1792  experiments 
of  the  most  delicate  character  were  carried  on  at  different  places  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  real  comparative  value  of  the  two  metals, 
and  when  Hamilton  ascertained  that,  he  fixed  the  coinage  ratio  at  pre- 
cisely the  market  ratio.  He  said  that  it  was  important  to  maintain  the 
two  metals  in  circulation,  but  that  it  could  be  done  only  by  adopting  the 
market  value  as  the  legal  ratio,  and  in  this  way  the  ratio  was  fixed  at 
15  to  1.  On  the  same  basis  the  French,  a  little  later,  fixed  it  at  15J  to 
1.  This  divergence  left  the  silver  here  and  gold  went  abroad.  We  tried 
to  correct  this  in  1834  by  making  the  ratio  16  to  1,  and  then  the  silver 
disappeared  and  gold  came  into  circulation  here. 

Mr.  WARNER.  But  is  it  not  true  that  what  you  call  the  market  value 
depends  very  largely  upon  the  laws  of  the  different  States  establishing 
the  ratios  : 

Secretary  SHERMAN.  It  depends  somewhat  upon  those  laws,  but  laws 
must  recognize  facts ;  natural  facts  are  never  controlled  by  laws.  Law 
cannot  give  value  to  a  grain  of  sand. 

Mr.  WARNER,  But  if  the  laws  of  different  countries  give  greater  use 
to  one  metal  and  less  to  another,  then  do  they  not  contribute  directly  to 
determining  the  relative  market  value  of  the  two  ? 

Secretary  SHERMAN.  If  the  passage  of  laws  was  the  sole  operating 
cause  of  the  present  divergence  of  market  value  from  the  old  ratio,  then 
the  re-enactment  of  the  old  laws  might  restore  the  old  ratio ;  but  it  is 
only  one  and  the  least  of  several  causes,  and  therefore  you  must  exam- 
ine the  other  causes  and  establish  your  new  ratio  so  as  to  get  at  the 
market  value  irrespective  of  all  laws.  Your  laws  must  recognize  market 
values,  for  they  cannot  control  them. 
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Mr.  WARNER.  Suppose  we  should  establish  the  market  ratio  to-day, 
and  to-morrow  or  next  month  France  should  demonetize  silver  and  offer 
her  stock  on  the  market,  and  call  for  gold  to  take  its  place  in  the  cur- 
rency of  France,  where  would  the  American  ratio  be  then  ? 

Secretary  SHERMAN.  My  answer  to  that  is  that  I  would  wait  in  pa- 
tience and  expectancy  until  France  and  England  ask  us,  as  I  believe 
they  will  within  two  years  from  this  time,  to  join  them  in  making  a  new 
ratio  $  or,  if  we  are  compelled  to  make  a  new  ratio,  it  should  be  such  a 
one  as  will  not  induce  other  nations  to  send  to  us  the  depreciated  metal 
at  above  its  market  value  as  bullion.  We  are  strong,  but  we  are  not 
strong  enough  to  make  16  ounces  of  silver  equal  to  1  ounce  of  gold.  The 
inevitable  result  of  such  an  attempt  would  be  that  we  would  lose  our 
gold  and  have  a  single  standard  of  silver  coin.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we 
adopt  a  ratio  of  about  18  to  1,  other  nations  would  not  bear  the  loss  of  a 
sale  at  that  rate  of  their  silver  coin.  The  true  way  is  to  wait,  using  sil- 
ver at  the  present  ratio  only  to  the  extent  that  is  demanded  for  conven- 
ient use,  and  no  more. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Under  existing  laws,  must  it  not  follow  as  a  necessary 
consequence  that  gold  will  still  further  appreciate  as  compared  with 
property  and  commodities  generally  I  From  the  very  nature  of  things, 
must  it  not  be  so,  and,  consequently,  will  we  not  be  subject  to  a  con- 
stant appreciation  of  gold  under  our  standard  if  we  leave  it  as  it  is  ? 

Secretary  SHERMAN.  My  impression  is  that  commercial  exchanges 
being  conducted,  as  they  are  now,  very  largely  by  paper  money  or  pub- 
lic securities,  there  will  not  be  any  further  appreciation ;  but  that  is  a 
matter  of  which  you,  gentlemen,  can  judge  as  well  as  I.  Now,  I  wish 
to  say  this :  All  our  Treasury  operations,  which  have  been  very  heavy 
during  the  last  few  months,  have  been  conducted  without  the  use  of  gold 
or  silver.  At  the  .end  of  the  first  fifteen  days  in  April,  after  we  had  paid 
out  about  $80,000,000  for  called  bonds,  I  made  inquiry  to  ascertain  how 
we  had  paid  it,  and  whether  we  had  used  coin,  and  it  turned  out  that  no 
coin  whatever  had  been  used.  Sixty-five  millions  of  the  amount  was 
paid  by  exchanges  of  bonds  for  bonds,  and  the  remain-ing  fifteen  millions 
by  drafts  which  were  paid  through  the  clearing-house. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Between  countries  only  balances  are  at  any  time  paid 
in  money,  I  believe,  but  nevertheless  you  do  not  mean  to  intimate,  I 
suppose,  that  if  half  of  the  metallic  money  was  destroyed  prices  would 
not  be  affected? 

Secretary  SHERMAN.  No. 

Mr.  DE  LA  MATYR.  Our  bonds  that  are  out  we  have  contracted  to  pay 
in  coin,  and  our  silver  was  coined  at  its  present  value.  Now,  dp  we  not 

>preciate  the  bonds  when  we  appreciate  the  value  of  the  coin  in  which 
agreed  to  pay  them  I 

Secretary  SHERMAN.  Our  bonds  were  sold  at  a  time  when  the  gold 

lit  was,  as  it  still  is,  the  standard  of  value.  The  silver  coin  has  not 
for  nearly  forty  years  been  the  standard,  but,  on  account  of  the  limited 
amount  now  in  circulation,  has  been  lifted  up  to  the  gold  value,  in  spite 
of  its  market  depreciation.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  after  we  have 
brought  our  paper,  our  bonds,  and  our  silver  up  to  the  gold  basis,  the 
better  way  is  to  adhere  to  it  rather  than  to  take  advantage  of  the  de- 
preciation of  silver  to  pay  in  a  coin  of  less  market  value  than  was 
received  for  our  bonds. 

Mr.  DE  LA  MATYR.  You  think  it  would  be  dishonest  and  a  measure 
of  repudiation  to  do  otherwise? 

Secretary  SHERMAN.  I  do  not  like  to  use  the  word  dishonest,  because 
I  know  a  great  many  honest  men  who  do  not  think  that  such  a  measure 
H.  Mis.  11 2 
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would  be  dishonest ;  but  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  it  would  be  very  bad 
public  policy,  and  that  if  we  should  adopt  it  we  would  suffer  terribly  in 
consequence,  not  only  in  public  credit  but  in  actual  loss  of  trade  and 
money. 

Mr.  WARNER.  The  Secretary  has  expressed  the  opinion  here  that  un- 
limited coinage  of  silver  would  operate  to  expel  gold  from  the  country. 
The  question  I  want  to  ask  is  whether,  under  the  present  law  requiring 
the  coinage  of  not  less  than  two  millions  of  silver  a  month,  the  same 
effect  will  not  be  produced  in  a  somewhat  longer  time,  and  whether  to 
avoid  this  result  it  will  not  become  necessary  at  no  distant  day  to  change 
the  present  law,  and  whether  the  Secretary  would  not  recommend  a 
change  ? 

Secretary  SHERMAN.  I  do  recommend  a  change  of  the  present  law. 
I  think  with  you  that  the  coinage  of  silver  dollars  at  the  rate  of  two 
millions  a  month  would  finally  (it  might  take  three  or  four  or  five  years) 
so  load  us  down  with  depreciated  silver  coin  that,  by  the  necessities  of 
the  government,  it  will  be  forced  into  circulation  and  be  depreciated  to  its 
bullion  value  ;  but  I  take  it  that  the  good  sense  of  Congress,  enlightened 
as  it  will  be  by  public  discussion,  will  find  some  solution  of  this  silver 
question.  My  hope  is  that  you  will  suspend  the  coinage  of  the  silver 
dollar,  which  now  the  people  refuse  to  take,  or  at  once  return  to  the  Treas- 
ury when  issued,  and  await  a  negotiation  for  a  new  ratio;  or,  if  that  is. 
deemed  unadvisable,  that  it  will  increase  the  weight  of  the  silver  dollar 
so  as  to  make  it  fairly  equal  in  market  value  to  the  gold  dollar.  Then 
I  would  be  willing  to  take  the  risk  of  the  tree  coinage  of  both  metals. 

Mr.  CLAFLIN.  But  as  you  purchase  on  bullion  value  now,  the  govern- 
ment would  not  suffer  except  by  the  loss  of  interest,  unless  there  was 
still  further  depreciation. 

Secretary  SHERMAN.  No. 

Mr.  WOOD.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  passing  this  bill,  in  your 
opinion,  Mr.  Secretary  I 

Secretary  SHERMAN.  I  think  I  have  already  answered  that.  I  think 
the  effect  would  be  to  bring  us  to  the  single  silver  standard  and  the  ex- 
pulsion of  gold. 

Mr.  WARNER.  The  coinage  of  our  silver  dollar  has  really  the  same 
effect  upon  gold,  has  it  not,  that  an  increase  of  two  millions  a  month  of 
legal-tender  notes  would  have  ? 

Secretary  SHERMAN.  No ;  because  we  cannot  get  the  silver  dollars 
into  circulation.  We  have  tried  it  in  every  way,  but  we  cannot  succeed. 

Mr.  VANCE.  Can't  you  pay  them  out  for  bonds  ? 

Secretary  SHERMAN.  There  would  be  no  object  in  that.  They  would 
come  right  back. 

Mr.  WARNER.  But  with  unlimited  coinage  the  government  would  not 
have  that  question  to  meet  at  all. 

Secretary  SHERMAN.  No. 

Mr.  WARNER.  It  would  simply  be  with  the  public  to  say  whether  they 
would  have  the  silver  or  not. 

Secretary  SHERMAN.  O,  if  Congress  says  so,  we  can  make  the  pub- 
lic take  the  silver. 

Mr.  WARNER.  But  under  unlimited  coinage  the  government  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  putting  coins  into  circulation  I 

Secretary  SHERMAN.  No ;  but  there  would  be  no  gold  coin  at  all  j  not 
a  dollar. 

Mr.  WARNER.  But  that  you  have  stated  will  sooner  or  later  be  the 
result  under  the  present  law. 

Adjourned. 
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MONETARY  CONVENTION  CONCLUDED  DECEMBER  23,  1865,  BETWEEN 
FRANCE.  BELGIUM,  ITALY,  AND  SWITZERLAND.  RATIFIED  AT  PARIS 
JULY  23,  1866. 

[Translated  by  Mrs.  A.  J.  Warner.  ] 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  France,  His  Majesty  King  of  Belgium 
His  Majesty  King  of  Italy,  and  the  Swiss  Confederation,  equally  de" 
sirous  of  establishing  a  more  perfect  harmony  in  their  monetary  legis- 
lation to  remedy  the  inconveniences  which  proceed  from  the  diversity 
of  standard  in  their  silver  money  of  account  in  the  business  transac- 
tions between  the  inhabitants  of  their  respective  States  and  for  the 
furtherance  of  a  uniformity  of  weights,  measures,  and  coins,  have 
determined  to  conclude  a  convention  for  this  purpose,  and  have  ap- 
pointed commissioners,  with  full  powers,  as  follows : 

[Here  follow  the  names  of  the  commissioners,  with  their  titles :] 

Who,  after  exhibiting  their  respective  credentials,  and  finding  them  in 
good  and  due  form,  concurred  in  the  following  articles  : 

ART.  1.  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Switzerland  are  constituted  a 
State  of  Union  in  relation  to  the  weight,  fineness,  model,  and  circulation 
of  their  gold  and  silver  coins. 

Nothing  is  changed  at  present  in  the  legislation  respecting  debased 
money  in  any  of  the  four  States. 

ART.  2.  The  high  contracting  parties  agree  neither  to  coin  nor  allow 
to  be  coined,  with  their  imprint,  any  gold  coins  excepting  pieces  of  a 
hundred  francs,  of  fifty  francs,  of  twenty  francs,  of  ten  francs,  and  of 
five  francs,  fixed  as  to  weight,  fineness,  tolerance,  and  diameter  as  fol- 
lows : 


Kind  of  pieces. 

Weight. 

Fineness. 

Diameter.. 

Correct 
weight. 

Tolerance  of 
weight. 

Fineness. 

Tolerance  of 
fineness. 

Francs. 
(  100 
50 
Gold  <      20 

Grammes. 
32,  258.  06 
16,  129.  03 
6,  451.  61 
3,  225.  80 
1,  612.  90 

Thousandths. 

}     > 
*     I 

Thousandths. 
J.          900 

Thousandths. 
2 

Millimetres, 
f            35 
28 
21 
19 
I            17 

1  T! 

They  shall  receive  without  distinction  into  their  public  treasuries  the 
pieces  of  gold  coined  according  to  the  preceding  conditions  in  either  of 
the  four  States,  with  the  right,  however,  to  refuse  those  pieces  where 
weight  is  reduced  by  wear  one-half  per  cent,  below  the  tolerance  indi- 
cated above,  or  from  which  the  imprint  has  disappeared. 
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ART.  3.  The  contracting  governments  bind  themselves  neither  to  fab- 
ricate, nor  permit  to  be  fabricated,  any  silver  coins  excepting  pieces  of 
five  francs,  in  weight,  fineness,  tolerance,  and  diameter  set  out  below: 


Kind  of  piece. 

Weight. 

Fineness. 

Diameter. 

Correct 
weight. 

Tolerance  of 
weight. 

Fineness. 

Tolerance  of 
fineness. 

Frames. 
Silver  5 

Grammes. 
25 

Thousandths. 
3 

Thousandths. 
900 

Thousandths. 
2 

Millimetres. 
37 

They  shall  reciprocally  receive  the  said  pieces  in  their  public  banks 
under  the  right  to  exclude  those  of  which  the  weight  has  been  reduced 
by  wear  one  per  cent,  below  the  tolerance  indicated  above,  or  from  which 
the  imprint  has  disappeared. 

ART.  4.  The  contracting  parties  shall  hereafter  fabricate  only  pieces 
of  silver  of  two  francs,  of  one  franc,  of  fifty  centimes,  and  of  twenty 
centimes,  under  the  conditions  of  weight,  of  fineness,  of  tolerance,  and 
diameter  determined  below. 


Weight. 

Fineness. 

Kind  of  pieces. 

Correct 
weight. 

Tolerance  of 
weight. 

Fineness. 

Tolerance  of 
fineness. 

Diameter. 

Francs. 
(2 

Centimes. 
00 

Grammes. 
10  00 

Thousandths. 

Thousandths. 
1 

Thousandths. 

Millimetres. 
(           27 

Silver  <  J 

00 
50 

5  00 
2  50 

I          5 

I        835 

3 

23 

*\             18 

io 

20 

1  00 

10 

J 

I           16 

Those  pieces  must  be  recoiued  by  the  governments  which  issue  them 
when  they  become  reduced  by  wear  five  per  cent,  below  the  tolerance 
indicated  above,  or  whenever  the  imprint  shall  have  disappeared. 

ART.  5.  The  pieces  of  silver  of  two  francs,  of  one  franc,  of  fifty  cen- 
times, and  of  twenty  centimes,  coined  under  conditions  differing  from 
those  indicated  in  the  preceding  article,  must  be  retired  from  circulation 
before  January  1, 1869. 

The  time  is  extended  until  January  1, 1878,  for  the  pieces  of  two  francs 
and  of  one  franc,  put  in  circulation  in  Switzerland  by  virtue  of  the  law 
of  January  31,  I860. 

ART.  6.  The  pieces  of  silver  fabricated  under  the  conditions  of  Article 
4  shall  be  legal  tender  between  private  persons  of  the  State  which  has 
coined  them  up  to  the  sum  of  fifty  francs  for  each  payment. 

The  State  that  puts  them  into  circulation  shall  receive  them  from  citi- 
zens without  limitation  of  quantity. 

ART.  7.  The  public  treasuries  of  each  of  the  four  countries  shall  receive 
the  silver  pieces  coined  by  any  of  the  other  contracting  States,  conform- 
ably to  Article  4,  up  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  francs  for  each  pay- 
ment made  to  the  said  treasuries. 

The  Governments  of  Belgium,  of  France,  and  of  Italy  shall  receive 
upon  the  same  terms,  until  January  1,  1878,  the  Swiss  pieces  of  two 
francs  and  of  one  franc  emitted  in  virtue  of  the  law  of  January  31, 1860, 
and  which  during  the  same  period  are  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  pieces 
coined  under  the  conditions  of  Article  4.  The  whole  is  subject  to  the 
provision  relative  to  wear  given  in  Article  4. 
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ART.  8.  Each  of  the  contracting  governments  pledges  itself  to  take 
from  private  parties  or  from  the  public  banks  of  the  other  States  the 
money  of  account  of  silver  which  has  been  put  in  circulation,  and  to  ex- 
change it  for  an  equal  value  of  legal-tender  money  (pieces  of  gold  or  of 
silver  five-francs)  with  the  condition  that  the  sum  presented  for  exchange 
shall  not  be  less  than  one  hundred  francs. 

This  obligation  shall  continue  two  years  after  the  expiration  of  the 
present  treaty. 

ART.  9.  The  high  contracting  parties  shall  put  in  circulation  coins  of 
silver  of  two  francs,  of  one  franc,  of  fifty  centimes,  and  of  twenty  cen- 
times, coined  under  the  conditions  given  by  Article  4  to  the  amount  only 
of  six  francs  for  each  inhabitant. 

The  quantity  shall  be  determined  by  taking  the  last  census  made  in 
each  country  and  the  presumed  increase  of  population  until  the  expira- 
tion of  the  present  treaty. 

Table  for  the  various.  States. 

France 239, 000,  000  francs. 

Belgium 32,  000,  000  francs. 

Italy 141, 000, 000  francs. 

Switzerland 17, 000, 000  francs. 

There  shall  be  deducted  from  the  foregoing  sums,  which  the  govern- 
ments have  a  right  to  coin,  the  sums  already  in  circulation: 

For  France,  in  virtue  of  the  law  of  May  25,  1804,  in  pieces  of  fifty 
centimes  and  twenty  centimes,  about  sixteen  millions. 

For  Italy,  in  virtue  of  the  law  of  August  24,  1862,  in  pieces  of  two 
francs,  one  franc,  fifty  centimes,  and  twenty  centimes,  about  one  hun- 
dred millions. 

For  Switzerland,  in  virtue  of  the  decree  of  January  31, 1860,  in  pieces 
of  two  francs  and  one  franc,  about  ten  million  five  hundred  thousand 
francs. 

ART.  10.  The  date  of  the  coinage  shall  be  inscribed  upon  the  pieces  of 
gold  and  silver  coined  hereafter  in  the  four  States. 

ART.  11.  The  contracting  governments  shall  communicate  annually 
the  proportion  of  their  circulation  of  gold  and  silver,  the  account  of  re- 
demption and  recoinage  of  their  gold  and  silver  money,  the  account  of 
the  redemption  and  recoining  of  their  old  coins,  and  the  whole  situation, 
and  all  the  administrative  documents  relating  to  money. 

They  shall  give  an  impartial  account  of  all  the  facts  which  concern 
the  mutual  circulation  of  their  gold  and  silver  coins. 

ART.  12.  The  right  to  join  the  present  convention  is  reserved  for  any 
other  State  which  may  accept  the  obligations  and  adopt  the  monetary 
system  of  the  Union,  as  far  as  concerns  their  gold  and  silver  coins. 

ART.  13.  The  execution  of  the  mutual  obligations  included  in  the 
present  convention,  as  far  as  may  be,  is  subject  to  the  methods  and  regu- 
lations established  by  the  laws  of  the  contracting  States,  which  are  con- 
sidered to  promote  the  fulfillment,  and  which  shall  cause  it  to  be  carried 
into  effect  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

ART.  14.  The  present  convention  shall  remain  in  force  until  January 
1,  1880. 

If  one  year  previous  to  that  time  no  notice  has  been  given,  it  shall 
remain  binding  by  right  for  a  further  period  of  fifteen  years,  and  so  con- 
tinue for  periods  of  fifteen  years,  except  notice  be  given. 

ART.  15.  The  present  convention  shall  be  confirmed  and  the  ratifica- 
tion shall  be  exchanged  at  Paris  within  six  months,  or  earlier,  if  possible. 
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In  proof  of  which  the  respective  commissioners  have  signed  the  present 
convention  and  affixed  their  seals. 

Done  and  four  copies  made  at  Paris,  December  23,  1805. 
For  France : 

E.  DE  PABIEU. 

PELOUZE. 
For  Belgium : 

FOETAMPS. 

A.  KKEGLI^GER. 
For  Italy: 

ARTOM. 

PItATOLOXGO. 
For  Switzerland: 

KEliX. 

FEEE  HEBZOG. 


MANIFESTO  RELATIVE  TO  THE  COINAGE  OF  SILVER  DURING  THE  YEAR 
1876,  IN  SWITZERLAND,  BELGIUM,  FRANCE,  ITALY,  AND  GREECE. 

[Translated  by  James  Gilmore  for  the  Cincinnati  Commercial.] 

The  undersigned,  delegates  of  the  Governments  of  Switzerland,  of 
France,  of  Italy,  and  of  Greece,  in  conference  assembled,  in  confor- 
mity with  Article  5  of  the  Monetary  Manifesto  of  February  5,  1875,  and 
regularly  authorized  for  this  purpose,  have  decided  on  the  following 
plans,  subject  to  the  approval  of  their  respective  governments : 

ARTICLE  1.  The  contracting  governments  agree,  for  the  year  1876, 
neither  to  coin  nor  allow  to  be  coined  any  five-franc  pieces,  according  to 
conditions  determined  by  Article  3  of  the  compact  of  December  23, 1865, 
excepting  for  an  amount  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  120,000,000  of  francs, 
fixed  by  Article  1  of  the  supplementary  compact  of  January  31,  1874. 

ART)  2.  The  said  sum  of  120,000,000  francs  is  distributed  as  follows: 

Francs. 

1.  For  Belgium 10,800,000 

France 54,000,000 

Italy 36,000,000 

Switzerland 7,200,000 

2.  As  to  Greece,  which  acquiesced  in  the  compact  of  December  23, 1865, 
by  a  manifesto  of  the  26th  of  September,  1868,  the  complement  fixed  for 
this  government,  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  other  contracting  powers, 
is  fixed  at  the  sum  of  3,600,000  francs. 

3.  Beyond  the  complement  fixed  in  the  paragraph  preceding,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Greece  is  exceptionally  authorized  to  cause  to  be  coined  and 
to  put  into  circulation,  on  her  territory,  during  the  year  1876,  a  sum  of 
8,400,000  francs  in  silver  pieces  of  five  francs,  said  sum  being  intended 
to  facilitate  the  withdrawal  of  the  different  coins  at  present  circulating, 
and  to  substitute  for  the  same  five-franc  pieces,  according  to  the  condi- 
tions determined  by  the  compact  of  1865. 

ART.  3.  Are  deducted  from  the  complements  fixed  in  the  first  para- 
graph of  the  preceding  article  the  silver  coin  certificates  delivered  up  to 
this  date,  according  to  the  conditions  determined  by  Article  6  of  the 
manifesto  of  February  5,  1875. 

Is  likewise  deducted  from  the  total  sum  of  12,000,000  of  francs  assigned 
to  Greece,  by  paragraph  2  and  3  of  the  preceding  article,  the  sum  of 
2,500,000i.  which  the  Government  of  Greece  had  been  authorized  to 
cause  to  be  coined  in  1876  as  equivalent  of  the  silver  coin  certificates 
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which  the  other  contracting  governments  have  been  allowed  to  issue 
against  silver  bullion. 

ART.  4.  A  new  monetary  conference  will  be  held  at  Paris  in  the  month 
of  January,  1877,  between  the  delegates  of  the  contracting  governments. 

ART.  5.  Until  after  the  meeting  of  the  conference  referred  to  in  the 
preceding  article,  there  shall  be  delivered  no  silver  coin  certificates  for 
the  year  1877,  except  for  a  sum  not  exceeding  the  half  of  the  complements 
fixed  by  the  paragraphs  1  and  2  of  the  Article  2  of  the  present  man- 
ifesto. 

ART.  6.  The  Article  11  of  the  compact  of  the  23d  December,  1865,  in 
regard  to  the  exchange  of  correspondence  touching  monetary  facts  and 
documents,  is  completed  by  the  following  arrangement : 

The  contracting  governments  will  give  to  each  other,  mutually,  advice  of  any  facta 
which  may  reach  their  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  adulteration  and  counterfeiting  of 
their  gold  and  silver  coins  in  the  countries  belonging  or  not  belonging  to  the  Monetary 
Union,  especially  in  regard  to  the  processes  employed,  prosecutions  brought,  and  the 
suppressions  arrived  at.  They  will  confer  with  each  other  on  the  measures  to  be  taken 
in  common  in  order  to  prevent  the  adulterations  and  counterfeits,  cause  the  same  to 
be  suppressed  in  all  places  where  they  have  been  manufactured,  and  hinder  the  repe- 
tition of  the  same." 

ART.  7.  The  present  manifesto  will  be  in  force  from  the  moment  that 
notice  thereof  shall  have  been  made,  in  accordance  with  the  special  laws 
of  each  one  of  the  five  governments. 

In  faith  of  which  the  respective  delegates  have  signed  the  present 
menifesto,  and  have  thereto  placed  the  seals  of  their  respective  States. 
Bone  and  five  copies  made  at  Paris,  3d  February,  1876. 
For  Switzerland, 

KEEN, 

FEEE-HEEZOG. 
For  Belgium, 

AD  LALTSTCTELETTE, 

BN.  DE  PITTEUES  HIEGAETS. 
For  France, 

DUMAS, 

DE  SOUBEYEAN, 

CH.  JAGEESCHMIDT. 
For  Italy, 

C.  BAEALIS, 

EESSMAK 
For  Greece, 

ST.  S.  DELYAKNI. 


RENEWAL  OF  THE  LATIN  UNION. 
By  GEORGE  WALKER. 

[From  the  Bankers'  Magazine  for  January,  1879.] 

The  Paris  Journal  des  Debats,  of  November  18th,  contains  an  article, 
by  Baron  Jules  de  Eeinach,  on  the  new  treaty  which  has  been  agreed 
upon  by  the  representatives  of  Belgium,  France,  Greece,  Italy,  and 
Switzerland,  by  which  the  so-called  Latin  Union  is  continued  in  exist- 
ence until  the  1st  of  January,  1886.  The  conference  held  at  Paris  for 
this  purpose  closed  its  eleventh  and  last  session  on  the  5th  of  November. 
The  unprecedented  number  of  its  sittings  indicates  that  its  discussions 
were  more  than  usually  interesting.  M.  de  Eeinach  describes  the  con- 
ference as  differing  essentially  from  that  of  1865.  The  latter  was,  in  a 
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strict  sense,  a  monetary  conference,  in  which  no  questions  of  principle 
were  put  forward  or  debated.  Its  sole  object  was  to  assimilate  the  coins 
of  several  contiguous  countries,  so  as  to  give  them  an  international  cir- 
culation and  a  legal-tender  character  within  the  territory  of  the  treaty- 
making  States.  The  conference  of  1878  was  of  quite  another  character ; 
it  was  a  politico-economical  conference,  and  the  president,  who  is  also 
one  of  the  presiding  officers  of  the  Paris  Society  of  Political  Economists, 
might  well  have  imagined  himself  at  one  of  the  monthly  meetings  of  that 
body. 

The  precise  nature  of  these  economical  discussions  can  only  be  con- 
jectured until  the  publication  of  the  procfe-verbaux,  which  will  probably 
not  take  place  till  the  action  of  the  conference  has  been  submitted  to  the 
legislatures  of  the  several  contracting  states  and  confirmed  by  them. 
M.  Le'on  Say  has  already  brought  a  bill  into  the  French  Chambers  to 
ratify  the  treaty,  but  the  full  particulars  of  the  measure,  as  reported  by 
him,  have  not  reached  us.  Meanwhile  the  article  of  M.  de  Reinach 
may  be  looked  upon  as  semi-official,  in  view  of  the  well-known  intimacy 
existing  between  him  and  the  finance  minister  arid  the  confidential 
position  which  he  occupies  towards  the  financial  administration  of 
France. 

The  treaty  of  18G5  was  to  expire  in  January,  1880,  provided  a  year's 
notice  to  terminate  it  was  given  by  one  of  the  signatories ;  otherwise  it 
was  to  remain  in  force  for  fifteen  years  longer.  Rather,  than  remain 
bound  together  for  so  many  years  by  a  convention,  the  operation  of 
which  had  essentially  changed  since  it  was  entered  into,  the  contracting 
States  would  have  abrogated  it  altogether.  Switzerland,  therefore, 
which  more  than  any  other  country  has  been  dissatisfied  with  the  treaty 
since  the  silver  agitation  began,  acting  on  her  own  behalf,  and  doubtless 
at  the  desire  of  all  her  associates,  gave  the  notice  which  was  necessary 
to  terminate  the  Union  in  January,  1880. 

This  being  done,  the  question  was  whether  to  draw  up  an  entirely  new 
treaty  or  to  amend  the  old  one.  M.  Leon  Say  proposed  the  latter  plan, 
and  it  was  adopted.  One  of  the  most  important  new  questions  to  be 
considered  was  as  to  the  steps  to  be  taken  to  wind  up  the  treaty  (Uquider 
la  situation)  when  the  term  of  it  shall  have  expired;  and  another  and 
more  immediately  pressing  one  was  how  to  deal  with  Italy  and  Greece, 
States  which  are  under  a  suspension  of  specie  payments,  and  to  provide 
against  the  possible  contingency  of  other  States  falling  into  the  same 
difficulty.  The  treaty  of  1865  did  not  provide  for  such  a  state  of  things, 
inasmuch  as  Italy  did  not  suspend  till  May,  1866,  and  Greece,  which 
joined  the  Union  in  1868,  was  then  a  specie-paying  country.  As  the 
case  now  stands,  paper  money  has  driven  coin  out  of  Italy,  and  the 
greater  part,  both  of  its  full- valued  silver  five-franc  pieces  and  of  its 
divisionary  token  money  have  taken  refuge  in  France,  Belgium,  and 
Switzerland.  For  all  beneficial  purposes  to  her  associates,  Italy  would 
be  better  out  of  the  union  than  in  it. 

The  excessive  accumulation  of  silver  coin  in  certain  parts  of  the  union, 
and  particularly  at  the  Bank  of  France,  is  an  evil  mainly  due  to  the 
currency  system  of  Italy.  The  Italian  plenipotentiaries  admitted  this 
fact,  and  declared  the  determination  of  their  government  to  relieve  the 
situation  by  a  return  to  specie  payments  at  the  earliest  day  possible. 
On  the  7th  of  September,  1878,  there  were  in  circulation  in  Italy 
paper  notes  of  the  denominations  of  £,  1,  and  2  francs  to  the  amount  of 
112,000,000  of  francs  ($22,500,000),  and  the  maximum  emission  of  such 
notes  authorized  was  135,000,000  ($27,000,000).  The  total  authorized 
issue  of  all  denominations  of  paper  money  is  fixed  by  royal  decree  of 
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February  26,  1876,  at  1  milliard  ($200,000,000).  These  are  denominated 
consortial  notes,  and  are  issued  by  the  six  associated  banks  011  the 
deposit  by  the  government  with  them  of  its  bonds  to  that  amount. 
There  are,  besides,  bank  notes  not  so  secured,  but  the  latter  are  not  a 
legal  tender. 

The  Italian  Government  having  declared  its  willingness  to  suppress 
its  notes  of  smaller  denominations  than  5  francs,  the  other  contracting 
States  have  agreed  to  assist  the  operation  by  withdrawing  from  circula- 
tion, and  refusing  to  take  at  their  public  treasuries,  the  silver  divisionary 
coins  of  Italy.  The  arrangements  for  accomplishing  these  ends  were 
made  the  subject  of  article  8  of  the  treaty,  the  essential  provisions  of 
which  will  be  presently  stated.  By  the  treaty  of  1865,  the  amount  of 
divisionary  coins  permitted  to  each  of  the  contracting  nations  was  6 
francs  a  head  of  their  population.  By  the  latest  census  returns,  this 
allowance  gives  to  Belgium  33,000,000  of  francs  ;  to  France  and  Algeria 
240,000,000;  to  Greece  10,500,000 ;  to  Italy  170,000,000,  and  to  Switzer- 
land 18,000,000.  Italy,  however,  owing  to  the  loss  of  her  small  coins 
since  the  suspension  of  specie  payments,  has  replaced  them  to  such  an 
extent  by  small  notes  that  the  aggregate  sum  of  her  divisionary  money, 
coin  and  notes,  now  amounts  to  270,000,000  of  francs,  or  100,000,000  in 
excess  of  her  allotted  quota.  The  whole  of  this  excess  is  supposed  to  be 
in  the  other  countries  of  the  Union,  France  being  understood  to  have 
about  87,000,000  and  the  other  States  13,000,000.  It  will  be  impossible 
to  drive  these  small  coins  back  to  Italy  so  long  as  the  other  countries 
continue  to  give  them  currency;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Italy  cannot 
suppress  her  small  notes  until  she  has  coins  to  put  in  place  of  them. 
Article  8  of  the  treaty,  therefore,  makes  the  following  provisions  : 

It  should  be  premised  that  each  of  the  contracting  States  has  agreed 
to  redeem  its  divisionary  coins,  when  presented  in  sums  of  not  less  than 
100  francs,  either  in  gold  money  or  in  silver  5-iranc  pieces.  This  obliga- 
tion is  to  continue  for  one  year  after  the  termination  of  the  treaty.  By 
article  8  the  other  States  have  agreed  not  to  receive  Italian  divisionary 
coins  after  January  1,  1880.  France  is  to  gather  up  these  coins  and 
deliver  them  to  Italy,  which  is  to  pay  cash  to  the  other  States  for  all 
received  from  them  up  to  13,000,000  of  francs.  The  French  contingent 
of  87,000,000  is  to  be  paid — 17,000,000  in  cash,  and  the  balance  in  three 
annual  installments — in  1881,  1882,  and  1883,  with  3  per  cent,  interest 
on  the  deferred  payments;  all  above  100,000,000  is  to  be  paid  for  in  cash. 
The  small  notes  which  Italy  engages  to  retire  are  not  to  be  reissued. 
After  the  resumption  of  specie  payment  in  Italy,  her  small  coins  will  be 
again  received  by  the  other  powers  as  heretofore. 

Greece  has  coined  silver  drachmas  under  the  treaty  of  1865,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  them  now  circulate  in  France,  Belgium,  and  Switz- 
erland. They  have  increased  in  those  countries  since  legal-tender  paper 
has  taken  the  place  of  metallic  money  in  Greece.  The  delegate  of  the 
Hellenic  Government  explained  to  the  Conference  that  during  the  last 
year  a  loan  had  been  contracted  with  the  National  Bank  of  Greece  and 
the  Ionian  Bank,  by  which  the  privilege  of  legal  tender  had  been  con- 
ceded to  their  notes  so  long  as  the  loan  remained  unpaid.  The  actual 
amount  of  such  notes  issued  is  73,000,000  ($14,600,000),  and  the  maxi- 
mum authorized  78,000,000  ($15,000,000).  The  two  banks  have  a  specie 
reserve  of  about  16,000,000,  or  more  than  20  per  cent.  Before  the  sus- 
pension of  specie  payments  there  wrere  about  45,000,000  of  notes  in  cir- 
culation, the  lowest  denomination  being  of  10  francs.  The  Greek  Gov- 
ernment is  very  anxious  to  resume  specie  payments,  and  will  attempt  to 
accomplish  it  by  a  credit  operation,  but  it  is  not  able  to  enter  into  any 
H.  Mis.  11 3 
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engagement  with,  the  other  powers  on  the  subject,  nor  to  fix  any  date  at 
which  resumption  can  be  accomplished. 

The  gold  coins  of  the  several  States  are  to  continue,  as  heretofore,  of 
the  denomination  of  100,  50,  20, 10,  and  5  francs,  but  the  coinage  of  gold 
5-franc  pieces  remains  provisionally  suspended.  This  suspension  is 
owing  to  the  too  rapid  abrasion  of  those  coins.  Experiments  made  in 
1868  showed  that  gold  20-franc  pieces  used  themselves  up  in  about  forty 
years,  10-franc  pieces  in  twenty  years,  and  5-franc  pieces  in  eight  years. 

Both  gold  and  silver  5-franc  pieces  are  to  be  admitted  into  the  public 
treasuries  of  the  contracting  governments  without  distinction.  The 
Bank  of  France  and  the  National  Bank  of  Belgium  have  come  into  this 
arrangement  by  agreement,  during  the  full  term  of  the  treaty,  to  receive 
those  coins  at  their  counters.  Although  the  legal  tender  of  the  larger 
foreign  coins  seems  not  to  be  explicitly  imposed  on  individuals,  they 
will  not  hesitate  to  ratify  it  in  fact,  as  the  action  of  their  respective  gov- 
ernments and  banks  leaves  no  motives  to  private  persons  for  refusing 
them.  Token  coins  (those  of  less  than  5  francs)  are  declared  a  legal 
tender  in  payments  of  not  more  than  50  francs. 

The  coinage  of  silver  5-franc  pieces  is  provisionally  suspended,  and 
cannot  be  resumed  except  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  contracting 
States.  This  agreement  is  also  made  applicable  to  the  year  1879 — the 
last  year  of  the  old  treaty.  An  exception  has,  however,  been  made  in 
favor  of  Italy,  which  is  to  be  allowed  to  coin  20,000,000  of  francs. 
Though  not  so  expressed  in  the  treaty,  it  is  understood  that  this  contin- 
gent is  allowed  to  Italy  to  enable  her  to  replace  her  old  silver  coins  with 
5-franc  pieces.  Even  if  she  should  elect  to  buy  new  silver  of  Germany 
for  the  whole  amount,  rather  than  melt  down  the  coins  of  the  Bourbon 
dynasties,  no  objection  would  probably  be  made,  as  the  quantity  of  silver 
X>ressing  upon  the  market  would  be  thereby  measurably  reduced. 

As  already  stated,  the  new  treaty  is  to  remain  in  force  from  January 
1,  1880,  to  January  1, 1886.  If,  one  year  prior  to  the  latter  date,  no  notice 
shall  have  been  given  to  dissolve  it,  it  is  to  be  continued  thereafter  from 
year  to  year. 

Although  no  other  provisions  were  made  in  the  treaty  respecting  legal- 
tender  paper  in  circulation  in  Italy  and  Greece  than  those  under  article 
8,  it  was  nevertheless  agreed  to  be  proper  to  insert  in  the  proces  ver- 
baux  of  the  Conference  certain  declarations  on  that  subject.  Belgium, 
accordingly,  declared  that,  if  in  future  either  of  the  States  should  estab- 
lish the  cours  force,  or  should  render  the  consequences  of  it  more  onerous 
to  other  States  by  increasing  the  issues  of  legal- tender  paper,  the  Belgian 
Government  would  admit  that  the  other  States  might  take  any  measures 
proper  to  protect  themselves.  The  Belgian  delegate  further  declared 
that  a  State  which  should  be  forced  to  suspend  specie  payments  should 
not  be  allowed  to  recover  its  liberty  of  action  towards  the  other  States 
of  the  Union,  even  after  the  treaty  had  expired,  until  it  had  relieved  its 
associates  from  any  burdens  which  such  a  state  of  things  might  have 
imposed  on  them.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  cautionary  declarations 
will  never  need  to  be  acted  on,  and  the  considerable  period  fixed  for  the 
duration  of  the  treaty  will,  in  all  probability,  enable  the  States  now  under 
suspension  to  bring  themselves  into  line,  so  that  its  indefinite  prolonga- 
tion may  not  be  imperiled. 

Baron  de  Eeinach  concludes  his  article,  of  which  the  foregoing  is  a 
summary,  with  the  folio  whig  passage : 

"If  we  now  cast  our  eyes  over  the  labors  of  the  Conference,  we  cannot 
but  felicitate  ourselves  on  the  results  arrived  at,  in  view  of  the  different 
ways  in  which  the  monetary  question  is  looked  at  bv  the  contracting 
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States.  Switzerland  and  Belgium  do  not  conceal  their  sympathies  for 
the  single  gold  standard;  France  is  bimetallic;  but  before  pronouncing 
upon  the  propriety  of  continuing  the  coinage  of  silver  5-franc  pieces, 
which  is,  nevertheless,  reserved  in  the  treaty,  she  desires  to  know  the 
results  of  the  monetary  laws  recently  enacted  in  America.  In  this  state 
of  things  it  was  necessary,  as  far  as  possible,  to  relieve  the  present  situa- 
tion, which  might  become  embarrassing  by  reason  of  the  liquidation 
which  would  have  to  be  made  at  the  end  of  the  next  year,  when  the  treaty 
of  1865  would  expire.  To  assist  Italy,  therefore,  to  establish  her  metallic 
circulation,  was  not  only  a  proof  of  sympathy  given  to  that  State,  but  it 
was  also  an  act  of  good  policy  on  the  part  of  the  other  contracting  par- 
ties. If  they  had  precipitated  matters  by  not  renewing  the  treaty,  Italy 
alone  would  have  profited  by  it. 

"Thus,  although  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  con- 
tracting parties  on  the  theoretical  side  of  the  monetary  question,  the 
Latin  Union  has  been  renewed  and  consolidated.  Both  governments 
and  people  will,  without  any  doubt,  learn  with  satisfaction  that  the  five 
nations  are  to  continue  to  be  united  by  the  bond  of  a  common  monetary 
circulation ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  union  established  between 
them  in  respect  to  money  will  continue  io  exercise  a  happy  influence  on 
their  political  and  business  relations." 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  present  article  to  make  any  lengthened 
comments  on  the  new  Latin  treaty  as  it  bears  upon  the  United  States. 
It  cannot,  however,  be  overlooked,  that  the  clause  which  suspends  the 
coinage  of  silver  for  seven  years  longer,  is  likely  to  have  a  most  import- 
ant influence  on  the  future  monetary  system  of  this  country.  For  the 
largest  part  of  the  decade  which  is  now  opening,  and  which  is  so  full  of 
promise  in  all  its  material  aspects,  we  shall  be  the  only  silver-coining 
country  of  the  civilized  world.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  will 
.make  us  a  silver  country,  almost  as  absolutely  as  India  and  China  are 
silver  countries,  unless  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  silver  bill  of  last 
winter  are  rigidly  adhered  to — that  is,  a  coinage  limited  to  two  millions 
a  month,  with  all  the  resulting  profit  reserved  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  is  not  such  a  double  standard  as  the  silver  party  bargained 
for,  nor  is  it  such  a  bimetallism  as  those  who  favor  an  international  sys- 
tem desire  to  secure.  No  party  will  be  satisfied  with  it,  and  further 
legislation,  either  forward  or  backward,  seems  to  us,  imperatively  neces- 
sary. If  we  go  forward,  and  open  the  mints  to  free  coinage,  all  our  gold 
will  leave  us,  and  we  shall  elect  to  become  a  silver  country  pure  and 
simple,  which  is  just  what  Mr.  Goschen  desires.  If  we  go  backward  and 
repeal  the  silver  bill,  making  silver  token-money  only,  with,  perhaps,  a 
large  field  given  to  it  by  a  liberal  legal-tender  clause,  we  shall  force 
England,  Germany,  and  the  Latin  Union  to  face  the  situation,  and  to 
share  with  us  the  perils  and  inconveniences  which  a  scramble  for  gold 
will  certainly  entail.  In  that  scramble  the  United  States  would  stand  a 
better  chance  to  come  out  unscathed  than  any  other  nation.  This  is 
the  course  recommended  by  M.  Cernuschi,  and  we  incline  to  think  that 
it  promises  the  earliest  and  most  substantial  victory  to  the  bimetallic 
cause. 
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